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AIN three months the canned foods industry will 

reach the peak of its year’s work—Canned Foods 

“3) Week. That event is the result of cooperation of 

he aeeeal organizations. It is the test of cooperation of 
local groups and individuals. 


Canned Foods Week success depends on working together, 
heart and soul. And cooperation should go all the way— 
we must cooperate with the public, whose goodwill we 
must have, by giving them foods of the right quality, 
always. 


In so far as cans, deliveries, service are concerned, count on 
the Canco organization for every effort to make quality 
canned foods an actual market fact. 


American Can Company 
“CANNED FOODS WEEK ~ ~ ~ NOVEMBER 10th—20th 


Ameri ican Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON FIBRE 
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TREDGE 


OF THE 


PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
BALTIMORE MD_ 


_ SE CLARKSBURG, 
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WE HAVE ON HAND 
for immediate shipment 


2 Used 


Universal ‘Tomato Fillers 


in good condition 
For Sale Cheap 
Write for price 
| 
We can also supply promptly 
NEW: | 
Universal Tomato Fillers « 
Hot Water Exhausters 
New Perfection Pea Fillers. 
Rotary Syrupers 
Tomato Washers 
Electric Process Clocks 
Beet and String Bean_ Fillers 
Wire your order and shipment will be made promptly 


Canned Foods Week, in 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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in‘Designs _ are the Thghes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
| Rochester, NY 


° 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


: Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


. We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
a cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters{have been sold and are saving money for%their users. 


A decriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. ; 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Closing Machine 


High Speed (160 Filled Cans Per Minute, or Better)—for as Long as 
Your Pack Lasts, Whether One Day or Six Months. 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches: Chicago and London 


Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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UNITED STATES 


SURE EGE 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


U Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 
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BLANCHING BEETS. 


Certainly, you can blanch 
beets and perfectly. 

The MONITOR model | 
handles beets as will the MONIT- 
OR model H, the latter with 
greater capacity. 

Both machines are made 
especially strong for this work. 


You will save money on 
your beet pack by using a 
MONITOR Blancher. 
YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFITED 


Write us. 


BY CANNED FOODS WEEK. 
Nov, earim A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Cans Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd Cogen, Utah 
Se HUNTLEY MFG. CO, o 


San Francisco, Calif. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, | 272%" 82098 Hamitton, Ont. 


5 HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE ie 
5 
ESTABLISHED 186! 
LITHOGRAPHING 
4 
“THE MODEL SHOP” 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
: LABELS, CARTONS AND : 
5 
> 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. : 
Cuicaco. IL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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DEWALCO 
Labeling Adhesives 


Dry Lap Paste Prepared Lap Paste 
Pick Up Gum Pick Up Cement 


(For Knapp Labeling Machines) (For Burt Labeling Machines) 


Glass Labeling Gum Carton Sealing Gum 
Gold Seal Tin Paste 


DEWALCO Labeling Adhesives, like DEWALCO 
and GOLD SEAL Lining Compounds, have been 
developed scientifically by skilled engineers, and every 
step in the manufacturing process is technically con- 


trolled to insure absolute uniformity of the finished 
product. 


The careful selection of materials, properly compound- 


ed, explains the superiority of DEW ALCO .adhe- 
sives for neat and efficient labeling. ‘ 


Tell us what machines you use, and we will gladly — 
send you literature and samples. 


Stocks carried by 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Agents for Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Southern Pennsylvania 


Dewey Almy Chemical Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. | Oakland, Calif. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

_ Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE BIG QUESTION —The first great staple of the 

I canned foods line—canned peas—is about through 
with its packing for 1926, and unless the recent 
spell of unseasonable weather badly hurt the quality of 
the crops in New York State and Wisconsin, that pack 
as a whole will be of higher average quality than for 
some years—possibly higher than ever before as an 
entirety ; and there is reason to believe that in quantity 
it will fall short of the records set in the past two 
years. The question of quantity is of little importance, 
with peas, if the quality is there. The canners of Wis- 
consin, particularly, have tried out this question of 
quality, for you know two years ‘ago they faced an un- 
certain condition in the pea market and to be on the 
safe side they aimed at high quality, Nature helped 
them and, though they got up a record large pack, it 
was of good quality, and it all sold like the proverbial 
“hot-cakes.” Last season they seemed anxious to try 
the other way, as if in doubt about this quality claim, 
and they packed a big output of poor quality. They 
had their answer handed them in no uncertain terms. 
So it required no coaxing in 1926 to induce all of them 


- to try to pack quality—and not only in Wisconsin, but 


everywhere else where peas are canned. And the pea 
canners have cleaned up their rather bad situation in 
one year—again through quality—and we hope they 
are done experimenting. 

Now, if the pea canners will show a little back- 
bone, they will make some money on this year’s out- 
put. The people have the money and are spending 
freely. The canners own the peas, so all that is needed 
is to realize the value of your holdings, ask a profit— 
showing price and stick for it—and you will get it, and 
get it in time, long before you sink. 

What about the tomato and corn packs which are 
about coming on the scene? Everywhere there is great 
interest to know just what to do. 

What better example could you wish than your fel- 
low canners—the pea canners? They have proved to 
themselves and to the world that the only way to clean 
up a bad condition is to pack quality, and that is just as 
true about tomatoes and about corn as it is about peas. 


This is the year when both the corn canner and the 
tomato canner must rigidly stick to quality; avoid all! 
temptation to stretch the packs, and be sure that every 
can is a good can—the ‘“want-more-kind” that brings 
added consumers. If the tomatoes get ahead of you, 
run them into pulp rather than take any chance of 
slighting the high quality needed in the cans; and if 
the corn comes too fast either let some fields stand for 
seed or run it into the silo. What may seem a waste 
of good money in such acts will prove a rich invest- 
ment, in that it will keep up the quality of the whole 
pack, and insure you a profit, whereas the small amount 
of poor stuff may spoil it all. 

The danger comes from the rumors that the to- 
mato acreage is small—hardly more than 60 per cent 
of normal—and that the corn acreage is also far below 
usual—about 75 per cent of normal. This may lead 
some unthinking ones into the belief that the packs 
will be too small, and that, therefore, “anything” will 
sell this winter. That would be a fatal error. We may 
not get the prolific yield per acre on either corn or to- 
matoes that was gotten last season, but no one can 
count that at this time. The one thing certain about 
these famous crops is their uncertainty. Everyone 
says that two big crop years do not come together. But 
that is a frail thing to hang your bank account upon. 

Don’t forget there is a carry-over from last sea- 
son; how great no one seems able to determine. But 
it will be used as a club over your head to beat down 
prices of this year’s packs. The one answer to it is to 
show quality in your this year’s packs. So pack for 
quality this year and let the quantity question take 
care of itself. That is the only safe way to get out of 
the present troubles, and to insure a return to good 
business conditions in the canning industry for 1927. 


You may be tired of hearing quality preached, but 
if you know of any more certain—yes, any—other way 
out of this wilderness of low prices and loss of profits, 
the whole canning industry will learn of it with jov. 
Of this you may be certain—if every can of foods sold 
to the consumer was of the kind that entirely satisfies. 
and left a craving or desire for more of the same kind. 
you could pack all the goods that added acreages could 
produce, and could sell all of them at your own price, 
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within reason; you would never have to sell a case of 
the goods below cost. Put yourself in the place of the 
consumer and you will realize this truth. 

Then of what avail is the urge from the jobber to 
produce a poorer quality—just to have a low-priced 
seller ? 


Follow that program of quality and you will make 
money in 1926. 


UTLOOK IS VERY BRIGHT-—Canned foods are 

directly affected by the condition of business in 

all other lines, and on this basis the outlook for 
the canning industry is very bright. Wall Street says 
there is little joy for the “bears”—that side of the trad- 
ing market which deals in troubles and bad business. 
Everything is buoyant and looking up, with stocks 
making record-high prices. And the reason for this 
is that business throughout this country, and to a large 
extent throughout the entire world, is in good condi- 
tion. Labor is well employed and at an average higher 
rate than ever before, and having the money, it is 
spending it freely, but at the same time with an eye to 
securing value. That is the best kind of trading, since 
it betokens care, and is in contrast with the wild spend- 
ing which followed the high-wage rates incident to the 
war. Such wild spending was not good, for it under- 
mines credits. With the present sane, sensible spend- 
ing, and the fact that the American workingman has 
learned to live, to eat well and to have some luxuries 
where he formerly had only bare necessaries, is assur- 
ance that canned foods of the better kind will have a 
steadily increasing heavy call. 

The increase in the consumption of canned foods 
during the past year particularly has been enormous. 
There is no other way to explain the practical disap- 
pearance of last year’s record packs; and now with 
good business continuing in all lines of industry, and 
with the canners trying to serve an even better article 
in cans, there would seem to be nothing that could pre- 
vent this industry having excellent business all during 
this fall and winter. It looks as if this were assured. 

That makes an inviting picture here at the opening 
of the big canning season on corn and tomatoes, and 
it ought to be comforting to all canners to know that 
the other lines of business, upon which they depend, 
are so favorably situated. 

It used to be that Conventions were held in the fall 
and winter, but lately they have added spring and 
summer—even monthly meetings. There is danger in 
this—for unless the meetings are “producers”—do 
something definite and worth while, they had better 
not be held. One good one is better than a dozen poor 
ones. 

The way to place a tariff wall around Italian toma- 
toes is to pack American tomatoes so well that the 
Italian consumers and others will prefer the American; 
and pay higher prices for American tomatoes as they 
now pay for the Italian. We have a better product to 
begin with—let’s finish it better. 


REVISED STANDARDS FOR VINEGAR AND FOR 
GLUCOSE. 


HE United States standards for vinegar and glu- 
cose have been amended by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, it was announced last week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Revision of standards used 
in the enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act 
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was recommended by the food standards committee, 
composed of three representatives each of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists and the Association of American 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials. 

Under the standard as revised vinegar is defined 
as follows: 

“Wine vinegar, grape vinegar, is the product made 
by the alcoholic and subsequent acetous fermentations 
of the juice of grapes, and contains, in one hundred 
(100) cubic centimeters (20 degrees C.), not less than 
four (4) grams of acetic acid. 

“Malt vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic 
and subsequent acetous fermentations, without distil- 
lation, of an infusion of barley malt or cereals whose 
starch has been converted by malt, and contains, in one 
hundred (100) cubic centimeters (20 degrees C.), not 
less than four (4) grams of acetic acid.” 

Under the standards as formerly defined there 
were also requirements as to percentages of solids and 
the phosphoric acid content. These requirements have 
been deleted, leaving merely the requirements as to 
purity, officials stated, in order to make them more 
nearly conform to trade conditions. 

The standard for glucose as amended reads: 


“Glucose, mixing glucose, confectioners’ glucose, is 
a thick, sirupy, colorless product made by incompletely 
hydrolyzing starch, or a starch-containing substance, 
and decolorizing and evaporating the product. It con- 
tains on a basis of forty-one (41) degrees Baume not 
more than one per cent (1 per cent) of ash, consisting 
chiefly of chlorides and sulphates.” 

In this case, also, it was stated, the revision was 
one of deletion, practically only the standard of purity 


being retained. The limit of ash permitted is the same 
as formerly. 


MARYLAND CORN POOR TO FAIR—PLANTS 
SMALL AND IRREGULAR 


HE low condition reported for Maryland corn on 
July 1 indicates a very short crop this year, ac- 
cording to John S. Dennee, Federal crop esti- 

mator for Maryland. Farmers say the stalks are for 
the most part small and irregular in size, but the color 
is good. Corn got a very late start. Cut worms are 
doing considerable damage. - According to the crop 
estimator condition is 10 points below the ten-year 
average of condition on July 1. A _ production of 
19,849,000 bushels seems likely. Production last year . 
was 25,560,000, and 23,655,000 bushels is the average 
of harvests for the five-year period 1921-1925. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY EASIER, BUT WAGES 
HIGHER 


HE farm labor supply in Maryland is somewhat 
| easier than it was a while back. According to 
John §S. Dennee, Federal crop estimator for 
Maryland, who bases his deductions on reports he re- 
ceives direct from the farmers, the ratio of farm labor 
supply to demand on July 1 was 90 against 88 on June 
1, and 84, the July 1 average for the past two years. 
But wages being paid hired farm labor, says the statis- 
tician, average at the present time about 5 per cent 
over the average of the past two years on July 1. Pres- 
ent wages average: By the month, with board, $36.12. 
By the month, without board, $52.93. By the day, with 
board, $2.15. By the day, without board, $2.81. 
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All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 

~ also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 

Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


UCCESS in any endeavor is 
not easily won. There must 
be straight thinking, initiative, 
persistency and hard work. 
When a-man or an organiz- 
ation becomes a_ recognized 
success, there must be no let- 
up of these things because there’s a reputa- 
tion to maintain. 


Anderson-Parngrover are successful because 
they have earned success. And they are 
proud of the fact that the canning industry 
looks to them for newest developments in the 
manufacture of canning machinery. 


Growing up with the industry, Anderson- 
Barngrover have developed automatic ma- 
chinery making possible far greater produc- 
tion of canned foods—and in a quality way. 
A-B equipment is used wherever quality 


foods are canned. ' 


A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE UNIFORM 
PRODUCTS AND QUALITY. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES. 


Knobel, Ark., August 2—About 200 acres con- 
tracted to be raised, but on account of unfavorable 
weather conditions, at first too cold, then later too dry, 
will perhaps get two-thirds of that acreage, and some 
plants are very late and will reduce the yield of the 
plants in case of an early frost but will have about a 
75 per cent crop. 


Delta, Pa., Aug. 3.—Acreage much below last 
year’s. Vines look good, but no tomatoes on vines to 
amount to anything up to this time, so crop will be very 
late. 


Harrington, Del., July 24—Very much reduced 
acreage in this section. Looking very poor at this writ- 
ing, due to excessive rain. Too early to predict possible 
yield. 


Elwocd, Ind., August 2—Have decreased acreage 
about 50 per cent this year, and believe we will only 


receive about a 50 per cent crop, according to prospects 
at this time. 


Hambrug, Iowa, July 30—About 75 per cent acre- 
age. Condition late. Estimated yield 75 per cent, due 
to hot, dry weather, also some blight. 


Pewamo, Mich., August 2—Acreage half of 1925. 
Condition 60 per cent. Season at least two weeks late. 
Plants uneven. 


Farmington, N. J., August 4—Fields looking very 
good. Practically no diseased fields this year. Crop 
about half of last year. Will start running about 20th 
of August. 


Freehold, N. J., August 3—Believe there is 25 per 
cent more tomatoes planted in this section than last 
year. We have cut our acreage one-half. One firm has 
increased at least 25 per cent. Crop two weeks late. 
Prospcts 100 per cent at this time. 


Rio Grande, N. J., August 2—Plants not growing 
fast. Crop will be fully two weeks late. Fair prospec- 
tive yield. Need some clear weather with warm nights. 


Williamstown, N. J., July 30—Our acreage is about 
75 per cent of normal. The outlook now for a crop is 
good. , 


Fredonia, N. Y., August 2—Reduced acreage and 
will be very late maturing. Must have mild Septem- 
ber and October to get anywhere near an average crop. 


Middlepcrt, N. Y., August 3—Last year 165 acres, 
this year 100 acres. From two to three weeks late. 
Don’t look any too well. 


Newark, N. Y., August 2—Average 75 per cent of 
nermal. Crop condition 90 per cent of normal. , 


Pemberville, Ohio, August 3—About 15 to 20 days 
late. The plants have about the growth they should 
have about July 14th. At this time they will average 
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about five tomatoes to the plant. Should average at 
this time to make a ten-ton crop, about 15 tomatoes 
to the plant. Have just had a good rain and the plants 
ies now blossom good. The blossoms from now on 
ill make tomatoes for September 20th and later. Will 
have to get as many in October as we get in September 
to make an average crop per acre. Acreage is reduced 
50 per cent. A frost on the second day of October will 
reduce the pack to 25 per cent of the 1925 pack. 


Cross Junction, Va., August 1—Condition 50 per 


cent of normal. Acreage 50 per cent. Prospective 
yield 50 per cent. 


Nace, Va., August 2—Crop was planted very late, 
owing to the fact that all the early plants were lost by 
a frost. The beds were dug up and replanted, thereby 
making them late. Acreage is less than half of last 
year. The vines have been growing very nicely since 
the rain ten days ago. Most of the crops will be plowed 
next week for the last time. The larger vines seem to 
be setting fruit well. Do not see at the present tim2 
that there can be more than 50 per cent of.last year’s 
pack. There will not be any more No. 3s carried over 
into next season than there was last year. There will 


be more No. 2s carried over than last year. Probably 
15,000 cases. 


CORN. 


Delta, Pa., Aug. 3.—Acreage about the same as 
1925. Most fields look good, but late. Some fields had 
poor set, but not a large percentage. 


Hamburg, Iowa, July 30—Suffering. 


Harlan, Iowa, July 28—Only two plants in the en- 
tire Iowa-Nebraska region report better than 85 per 
cent crop conditions as of July 25th. Balance report 
from 80 per cent all the way down to 30 per cent. One 
important packer states in part: “Extremly dry. Hot 
winds have badly damaged our crops. We must have 
rain quick or will not even open our plant.” His report 
was made out on the 24th and there has been no rain 
in that section since that date. Another canner advises: 
“Hot winds and extremely dry. Condition of crops 30 
per cent of normal. Subsequent to the torrid weather 
of last week some sections have been visited by rains, 
but they were local and not heavy. General rains are 
essential to be of much value to the region. As a whole, 
conditions are considerably worse than on the 15th. 
The average for the region is now below 80 per cent, 
compared with 84 per cent on the 15th. Similar condi- 
tions prevail with respect to field corn, and as a result 
prices are steadily advancing. The huge pack of sweet 
corn in the Iowa-Nebraska region, 1925, is practically 
cleaned up and only scattered small lots are now avail- 
able. This is a remarkable situation which has no par- 
allel in our local industry. 


Waterloo, Ia., August 2—Our acreage is about 70 
per cent of 1925. The prospects for crop, i. e., yield per 
acre as compared with 1925, are 75 per cent. 


East Wilton, Me., August 2—Sweet—Not over 70 
per cent, and probably below this, on Golden Bantam. 
Stand very uneven. Must have favorable weather with- 


out frosts during August and early September to ma- 
ture crop. 


Waterville, Me., August 1—The season is from one 
week to ten days later than average. Acreage 80 per 
cent of 1925. At present time fair stand. All depends 


‘upon whether frost comes late or early. 
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SOUTHERN SERVICE 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


OER new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 
us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 
Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 
conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN 
users with overnight service. 
Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 
valuable time in Baltimore freight yards. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 
been subjected. 


SOUHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Grz ders 
‘Green Bean Cleaners 
Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 
Special Machinery Built to Order 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 
BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


UNIT BEAN GRADER 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 
Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


US 
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Fredonia, N. Y., August 2—Growing well, but 
will also be very late and production way below the av- 
crage for several years past. 

Newark, N. Y., August 2—Sweet—Acreage 80 per 
cent of normal. Crop conditions 75 per cent of normal. 

Columbus, Ohio, August 2—40 per cent less than 
last year. Normal prospects as to yield, but ten days 
to two weeks late. 

Nerwalk, Ohio, August 2—Acreage 35 per cent less 
than 1925. Condition 85 per cent, against 95 per cent 
in 1925. Ten days later than normal. 


PEAS. 


Fredonia, N. Y., August 2—Reduced acreage. Yield 
a2kout normal through our section and 75 per cent fancy 
quality. There will be very few cheap peas surplus. 

Middleport, N. Y., August 3—100 acres. Fine qual- 
ity. Yield 96 cases No. 2 to acre. ; 

Rome, N. Y., August 3—Early June—Have fin- 
ished packing and pack is normal as to yield and a good 
percentage of fancy quality and small siftings. Acre- 
age same as 1925. Sweet—Pack practically finished. 
Yield 75 per cent of normal. Acreage 75 per cent of 
1925. 

Sheboygan, Wis., August 2—Have finished canning 
with the exception of 43 acres late planting, which is 
delayed on account of the cold weather we are having 
at present. Alaskas had about 90 per cent yield, but 
cuality irregular. Sweet pack about 65 per cent yield, 
but quality fine. Have no standard sweets. Total pack 
69,000 cases; last year 118,000 cases. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Knobel, Ark., August 2—Will have about 25 or 30 
acres in fairly good shape. 


BEANS. | 


Harrington, Del., July 24—Stringless—140 acres 
completely ruined by anthracnose. Have packed only 
1,400 cases No. 2s and have closed our factory. Should 
have packed 15,000 cases, as our prospect was excell- 
lent. 

Hamburg, Iowa, July 30—-Green—Only packed a 
few. Pack about over. Yield 40 to 60 per cent account 
hot, dry July. 

East Wilton, Me., August 2—Green—Begin can- 
ning August 4th. Acreage -50 per cent of last year. 
Looking good. Expect average yield. 

Rothbury, Mich., July 28 String—Do not look 
very promising today. 4 

Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. 2-—Green and Yellow—Re- 
duced acreage. Showing fair stand and will probably 
produce 60 per cent of an average crop. 

Newark, N. Y., August 2—Refugee—Acreage 95 
a cent of normal. Crop condition 90 per cent of nor- 
mal. 

Rome, N. Y., August 2—Golden Wax and Refugee 
—Just about to begin packing. Crop so far looks good 
nd expect to have a normal pack. It will all depend on 
the weather during the next four weeks. Acreage 
same as 1925. 


FRUIT. 


Roseburg, Oreg., July 31.—Blackberries—Crop will 
be short, owing to extremely dry season. Possibly 70 
per cent of normal crop. 

Prunes—Will be normal crop, or possibly little 
better than normal. Owing to dry season the sizes will 
run smaller than last season. 
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Bartlett Pears—Normal crop, with excellent qual- 
ity of fruit. Very small proportion being shipped to 
fresh market, bulk going to canneries for canning pur- 
poses. 


Apples—Will be about normal crop, but unless get 
rains soon, the sizes will run small. 


Lawrence, Mich., July 28—Black Raspberries—Had an 
acreage contracted to keep us going about full time. 
Due to the hot, dry, windy weather during the first of 
the season the yield aid not near come up to expecta- 
tions, and we are only operating about half time on 
them. The pack now is two-thirds over with. 


Rothbury, Mich., July 28—Peaches—At this time 
100 per cent of a crop. 

Apples—About 50 per cent of last year. 
haunting most oyster beds. 

Cherries—About 30 per cent of average crop. 

Berries—Need rain badly. Crop very light. 


Shelby, Mich., July 28—Strawberries — Early 
looked good, but frosts and dry weather during harvest 
made the crop unusually light. 

Cherries—The lightest in this section since 1921. 

Peaches—Look now like a good fair crop. _ 


Fredonia, N. Y., August 2—Small Fruits—About 
finished with short yields and general pro rate deliv- 
eries on early contracts. Nothing to offer in spots. 


Apples—Too early to estimate what the crop is 
going to be. 


Middleport, N. Y., August 3—Cherries—Crop 
very poor in this vicinity. Less than 25 per cent of a 
crop. Two weeks late. Last year we finished pack 
July 27th; this year it will be about August 12th. , 


Newark, N..Y., July 30—Berries—Favorable 
weather has somewhat overcome the severe setback 
that berries got early in the season, and we are now 
looking for about a 75 per cent crop when a 60 per cent 
crop was our earlier estimate. Pack just beginning 
and the berries are very nice. 

Cherries—About one-half through the pack. Aver- 
age crop in this section. About same as in 1925. How- 
ever, the hailstorm of a couple weeks ago completely 
ruined several of our best orchards in one section, so 
a our pack will only reach about 75 per cent of nor- 
‘al. 

Puyallup, Wash., July 26—Red Raspberries— 
Acreage normal. Yield slightly below normal account 
dry, hot weather. Fresh shipments heavy. Surplus in 
cans or barrels above normal year’s consumption. 

Blackberries—Had prospect for heavy crop, but 
hot, dry weather reducing estimate daily. Next ten 
days may reduce crop materially. 


Scab 


BEETS. 


Newark, N. Y., July 30—While there was an ab- 
normal acreage last year, we believe that the 1926 
acreage has been greatly reduced. We have reduced 
our acreage 37 per cent. Crop condition looks good, 
though do not think will equal the 1925 yield per acre. 
Pack will start in about two weeks. 


BROCCOLI (Winter Cauliflower) 


Roseburg, Oreg., July 31.—Acreage will not be as 
large as last season’s, account dry summer and inabil- 
ity to secure the necessary plants for planting. 
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“YOUR GLASS LINED TRUCK 
TANK PAID FOR ITSELF 
ON THE FIRST PACK” 


[Used for Hauling Tomato Pulp] 
—E. A. RANSING SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


@ By immediately converting the tomatoes into 
pulp it is possible to prevent spoilage where 
weather conditions are adverse. 


@ This method of handling will save you money. 
Send for General Canning Catalog. 


Pfaudler 9%00-Gallon Glass Lined Tomato 
Pulp Transportation Tank Which Hauls 
Tomato Pulp from the Pulping Stations to 
the Main Plant at Lancaster.—E. A. RAN- 
SING SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PFAUDLER. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


‘*Immediate service on all orders’’ 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ll 


A locomotive is bigger, stronger, 
heavier and more costly than a 3-ton 
motor truck, is not as useful as the 
latter for its own particular purpose. 
The same principle applies to a String 
Bean Cutter ora Filler. Let us send 
you our folders. 


A ILL SUPPLIES PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKE 

Burton, Cook & Co. STEAM AND M RS 

“You cannot go wrong Rome, N. Y. MACHINISTS 

with a TOWNSEND” 

(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) HEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 


142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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THE WHOLESALE GROCER PROMISES BUT 
DOESN’T PERFORM . 


(Here is an amazingly frank criticism of wholesale grocers 
as a class by a specialty manufacturer who has dealt with and 
through them for twenty years. The gist of his statement is 
that most of them are willing to promise everything to the man- 
ufacturer who will favor them, but don’t carry their promises 
out. Perhaps there is an explanation here of the growth of co- 
operative buying and the decline of the jobber.—Editor of the 
Modern Merchant and Grocery World.) 


WENTY years ago I took charge of a going con- 

I . cern whose customers were wholesale grocers. 

I had had no previous experience in the business 

and came to it wholly unprejudiced. I accepted as cor- 

rect one principle and have tried to live up to it ever 

since, viz.: play with the wholesale grocer, support him 

to the limit and endeavor to serve him in every way 
possible. 


That was twenty years ago, and we are still in the 
same business, trying to please our customers. In one 
important aspect we have changed. In the establishing 
of our brand as national advertisers we have come In 
closer contact with and learned to know the retailer. 
Between the wholesale grocer and the retail grocer, I 
think we should have to say as a result of our experl- 
ence that we find one much more ready to be served 
than the other; more willing to admit that we may be 
able to help him than the other is. 


During the last twenty years we have been ap- 
proached two and possibly three times and asked to 
change our merchandising methods so as to benefit the 
wholesaler. 


The first occasion was some twelve years or more 
ago, when a committee from the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association came to us and urged us to change our 
methods of selling nuts. We were perhaps the largest 
operators in bulk nuts in the shell in the country. 


The committee said the custom of selling gross- 
for-net was unfair and worked great hardship on the 
trade, i. e., the wholesaler; wouldn’t we co-operate with 
them and mark all our nuts net weight, give a tare, and 
in that way help them in their troubles. 


We talked it over at length with the committee, 
pointed out the difficulties—that we sold as we bought, 
etc.—but finally agreed to do it if they, our customers, 
would support us. They agreed to support us and so 
we went ahead. We notified the trade and went out 
for business. 


What happened? We lost the larger part of our 
nut business to our competitors. The wholesalers did 
not support us and among the first to fail to support us 
were the houses in which, as partners or officers, were 
some of the men on the committee who approached us 
or who were officers in the association. 


But never mind, we are out to please and serve; so 
when a few years ago the second request came from a 
committee of the wholesalers, we listened to it. The 
wholesaler was in a bad way. His whole profits (Har- 
vard Business School reports to the contrary) depended 
on and even consisted of his discounts. We weren’t 


' giving the proper discounts. We were. out of line with 


other manufacturers. 


We talked it over. Our previous experiences in 
granting requests were regrettable, but that was ten 
years ago. “We have learned much since then,” the 
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committee said. “Grant us this extra discount and we 
guarantee tremendously increased co-operation on the 
part of the wholesaler. We will have an incentive to 
get behind your package goods and push them. It will 
mean having the good will of the wholesaler and in- 
creased business all around.” 

So we agreed, granted everything the committee 
asked for, at a cost based on the business of the pre- 
vious year of something over $40,000. 

What happened? Fortunately for us it didn’t cost 
us $40,000, because the granting of the concession had 
the effect of lessening the interest of the wholesaler in 
our goods. I suppose that because we were doing what 
we had been told other manufacturers did we had noth- 
ing to distinguish ours from the other goods and so 
were forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, our package business in- 
creasd, but our business with the wholesalers de- 
creased. The promised co-operation did not material- 
ize and we still wonder sometimes what the committee 
meant when they made their statements. 

We find it difficult to get the wholesaler to co-op- 
erate with us. He does not seem to want suggestions. 
He seems to feel suspicious of our friendliness, as if we 
were trying to “put something over” on him. 

A few weeks ago in a conference in my office the 
question of adding a new product was under discussion. 
It was a new food product that was very little known. 
Should.we start manufacturing it? Was there a prob- 
able demand? What would the trade think about it? 

These were questions that we wanted answers to 
before we made our final decisions. The man to whom 
was delegated the task of ascertaining the opinion of 
the wholesale grocers on the question (a young able 
fellow of considerable experience) made a remark as 
the task was given him that interested me very much. 
It was this: 


“T hope the wholesalers will be against this arti- 
cle,” he said. 


“Why so?” said I. 


“Because,” he replied, “there is more chance of its 
being a success if they think it won’t be; you see, they 
don’t know what the people want.” 

I’ve been surprised to hear a wholesaler say he 
wasn’t interested in increasing his business with a 
Class A store, because as soon as the Class A grocer 


gets large enough he will want to buy direct from the 
manufacturer. 


But isn’t it better business for the jobber to study 
the problems of the retailer and help him to sell his 
goods, instead of leaving that job to us? As we study 
the needs of the retailer and listen to his problems, it 
bothers us to find that so many of them are made for 
him by the methods of the wholesale grocer. And 
should that be? 


The wholesale grocer, from my point of view as a 
manufacturer, has been and is too much concerned in 
saving his own life and too little concerned in render- 
ing service to his customers. 

The wholesale grocer’s existence depends upon how 
indispensable he makes himself to the retailer, because 
of the service he renders him and not on his attitude 
toward themanufacturer. 


LUCIUS R. EASTMAN, 
President Hills Bros. Co. 
New York, July 27, 1926. . “ 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices 
PATENTED and farther porticulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BOGGS FDRY & MCH. CO., Sole Connie 


THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 17th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. c. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


ZASTROW’S: PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Retort 40’’ x 72’ and other 
sizes. 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. 


Process Crates, Standard 3,4& 
5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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HOT PACK IN HOME CANNING IMPROVEMENT 
ON OLDER METHODS 


AYS the U. S. Department of Agriculture Press 
Service: 

“The hot pack in home canning advocated by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is just what the name im- 
plies. It is a method of packing fruits and vegetables 
in the containers ready for processing in boiling water 
or under steam pressure; it is not a complete method 
of canning. The hot pack helps to cut down the 
chances of spoilage, but it is the processing which fol- 
lows that destroys the most troublesome bacteria. The 
hot pack is recommended by the department for some 
fruits and all vegetables. 

The hot pack is in no sense a revival of the old- 
fashioned open-kettle canning. By that method the 
food was cooked until tender and supposedly free of 
bacteria in an open vessel, then filled into sterilized jars, 
sealed airtight and stored. Unfortunately into the jars 
with the food went bacteria from the air, from ladles 
used in filling and sometimes from hands or cloths that 
accidentally got in the way. Sometimes these bacteria 
were sufficient to cause spoilage, sometimes not. It 
was chiefly a matter of luck. 

The hot pack followed by processing in water-bath 
or steam-pressure canner is an essentially different and 
much surer method. The food is packed hot, then it is 
processed in sealed containers. This heat of processing 
kills the bacteria that were in the food when it was 
nacked, and the air-tight seal prevents any more bac- 
teria from entering. Complete directions for home can- 
ning fruits and vegetable by the latest scientific meth- 
ods will be supplied by the department on request.” 


MESSENGER’S FIRST MESSAGE 


Federalsburg, Md., Aug. 2, 1926. 
Editor The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Tomatoes in the fields are looking their best right 
now. Now is the time when the most danger exists that 
canners will sell themselves short. Thev should all re- 
member, then, a few pertinent facts. What are some 
of these facts? 

It is a fact that the government forecast for acre- 
ave of tomatoes for manufacture is usually greater 
than their final report for each year indicates went out. 
In three of the last four years it has been greater. 
This year the forecast called for the following acreages 
as compared with 1925 final, giving foresated acreage 
in per cent as compared with 1925 acreage: 


1925 1925 1926 

forecast final forecast 
Maryland .. 49,600 438,000 46% 
Delaware 19,360 19,000 38% 
Virginia 13,540 12,300 29% 


In these three States uncontracted acreage cannot 
be estimated very closely, but it is always large in pro- 
portion to contract acreage in first two, small in pro- 
portion to contract acreage in the last one. The crop 
estimator may be well under in his estimate for Mary- 
land and Delaware, then, but should be reasonably close 
on Virginia. The reduction shown is astoundingly 
great. The greatest reduction since 1921, with its 
4,000,000 case pack for the whole country. Even if we 
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have as enormously large a crop as we had last year, 
we cannot hope to can half as many tomatoes in these 
two States as last year. These States practically rule 
the Eastern markets. In 1925 they canned over 90 per 


cent of the tomatoes canned east of the Appalachians. 
Now for the Middle West: 


Indiana 


102,950 72,000 76% 
Missouri 30,260 31,000 61% 
Utah 7,950 7,000 57% 
Arkansas 17,930 18,400 43% 


In these four States acreage is practically all con- 
tracted. Yet the crop estimator made a very poor 
guess on Indiana in 1925, and is quite likely to be above 
in his estimate again. The reduction in these States 
would appear to be remarkable if it was not so much 
less remarkable than the astounding reduction in the 
East. With the same enormous crop all these States 
had last year, they might pack as much as two-thirds 
of their 1925 output. These States rule the Mid-West 
markets unless a surplus exists in the East. It is need- 
less to say that no surplus will exist in the East this 
fall, as the carry-over is small and the pack plus the 
carry-over will not begin to supply the requirements of 
the East. There is practically no carry-over in the 
Middle West, hence the Middle West canners have the 
question of higher prices right in their own hands, if 
they can be brought to realize it. 

But, remember, no such crop was ever before har- 
vested the country over as was harvested last year. 
An average crop is just about half as large per acre as 
the crop of last year was. What right have we to ex- 
pect more than an average crop this year of 1926? No 
right at all. Some more than an average, most less 
than an average crop is about as certain as certain can 
be. Never will all the States mentioned go over the top 
again in crop harvested per acre, as they did in 1925. 
All right, cut your prospective pack squarely in two 
again and you will be about right. 

Then remember that California has seen consump- 
tion grow within her own borders until she has prac- 
tically none to send East any more, that the Italian 
tomatoes coming here so freely are so different from 
our own pack that they compete no more than Italian 
paste competes with our canned tomatoes, and that the 
seven States just named car over 90 per cent of the 
total pack east of the Sierras, and you will begin to 
understand that a real shortage is going to exist. Keep 
on selling at cost if you wish, but be sure that a real 
shortage is going to exist and you are consequently 
going to do the other fellow a great favor if you sell at 
cost this year of 1926, especially after what you did in 
1925. R. W. MESSENGER. 


_ CUBAN PINEAPPLES FALL OFF 


HE weekly report from the Habana office of the 

} Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 
cludes the following statement regarding the 
pineapple season of the island: 

“The pineapple season has just come to a close 
and, because of the low price being offered in the 
United States for the Cuban product and, because of 
the interruptions from the railroad strike, exportation 
decreased noticeably from that of the preceding sea- 
son. From the producing section served by the United 
Railways of Habana, it is reported that total exporta- 
tions amounted to 2,486 cars, nearly 200 less than dur- 
ing the preceding season.” 
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GOOD 


‘Peas That 
SEED PEA 


STOCK 


I! takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 
canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Crushed PINEAPPLE 
pecia 
Summer advertising 


now running 


We are now running more DEL MONTE Crush- 
ed Pineapple advertising than ever before. It is | 
appearing this summer in a big list of women’s 
magazines and The Saturday Evening Post—with a 
combined circulation of fifteen million copies. 

This is entirely distinct from our regular advertis- 
ing on DEL MONTE Fruits. It is also in addition 
to the strong campaign of the Association of Haw- 
aiian Pineapple Canners—which, in itself, is educat- 
ing millions of women to the many uses of this pro- 
duct. 

Already, DEL MONTE Crushed Pineapple has 
the largest sale of any single brand of crushed pine- 
apple on the market. Why not take advantage of 
the turnover it offers? Concentrate on DEL 
MONTE=—and get the full selling force back of this 
popular brand. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


— 
‘ 
| Delonte 
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CANNED FOODS ARRIVALS IN PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


OMMERCIAL Attache Butler, Manila office, re- 
C ports that sardine arrivals during June amounted 
to 3,200 cases. June market was reported quiet, 
although going forward. The Argentine Government 
has placed an embargo on certain Spanish fresh fruits 
on account of the existence of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. This has interferred seriously with the Spanish 
grapes and pears. Canned fruits from the United 
States have led the Spanish product. Italy and Bel- 
gium are supplying the bulk of canned vegetables which 
formerly came from Spain. Canned pimientoes are still 
being received in largest quantities from Spain. Al- 
though the importations of olive oil into the Argentine 
have increased, smaller quantities have arrived from 
Spain. The Spanish regulations affecting the exporta- 
tion of olive oil without a registered trade-mark and 
the difficulty in securing a refund of duties on tin plate 
used for olive oil containers in Spain are partially ac- 
countable for the decrease. The Spanish export duty 


on olive oil in small containers also has an unfavorable 
influence. 


PEA STANDARDS REVOKED 


HE Secretary of Agriculture has revoked defini- 

[ tions and standards for self-raising gluten flour, 
“dibetic” food and canned pea grades upon the 
recommendations of the Food Standards Committee. 
The definitions and standards for these products had 
been previously adopted as a guidance for officials of 
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the Department of Agriculture in enforcing the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. 

_ The Food Standards Committee, which consists of 
representatives of the Association of American Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials, Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reommended that the standard for self- 
raising gluten flour be revoked for the reason that 
there is now no commercial article corresponding to 
this definition. The definition for “diabetic” food was 
recommended to be revoked for the reason that it is 
offered for the mitigation of disease and so falls more 
properly under the sections of the law pertaining to 
drugs. 


The definitions of canned pea grades are revoked 


for the reason that fruits and vegetables are now. 


graded by the department under acts which more spe- 
cifically cover grading than does the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. 


The texts of the revoked definitions and standards 
were as follows: 


Circular 136, page 7, item 7, under Grains and 
Meals. 

7. Gluten Flour, Self-Raising, is a gluten flour 
containing not more than ten per cent (10%) of mois- 
ture, and leavening agents with or without salt. 

Circular 136, page 7, item 8, under Grains and 
Meals. 

8. “Diabetic” Food—Although most foods may 
be suitable under certain conditions for the use of per- 
sons suffering from diabetes, the term “diabetic” as 
applied to food indicates a considerable lessening of the 


your product. 


ROTARY RINSER 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 
steam sterilization. 


the best advantage. 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 


Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SPRAY CONVEYOR . 
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Over a Thousand 
Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitters 


It is asignificant fact that there are over athousand 
of these machines in operation, cutting tin plate 
dead true day after day, perfectly clean and with- 
out burrs. Anywhere from one to thirty of these 
machines will be found in various plants. It is the 
machine for ‘‘ dead true”’ slitting guaranteed. 
Bliss Slitters make money for you by saving tin 
plate. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. High Speed lines for large produc- 
tion—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and Foot oper- 
ated equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem, O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories & Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


BLISS 


No. 461 
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Whether You Profit or Lose 


DEPENDS VERY OFTEN ON YOU ABILITY 
TO PRODUCE A WELL FINISHED PACKAGE 
AND DELIVER IT ON TIME. 


THE NEW ERMOLD LABELER 
Has a matchless reputation TO DO JUST THIS. 


It’s built for maximum production and with a 
balance that permits capacity without strain. 


Any container from 12 DROPS TO ONE GALLON. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CANADA GREAT BRITAIN FRANCE 
Freyseng Cork., Ltd. Matthew Wylie & Co., Ltd. R. J. Lecomte 
Montreal & Toronto London & Glasgow Paris 


AUSTRALIA—GEO. H. DOWSING, SYDNEY. 
ARGENTINE—FELIX & CIA, MENDOZA. 
BRAZIL-—-SANDER & DEUTSCHMAN, RIO DE JANEIRO 
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carbohydrates found in ordinary products of the same 
class, and this belief is fostered by many manufactur- 
ers on their labels and in their advertising literature. 

A “diabetic” food contains not more than half as 
much glycogenic carbohydrates as the normal food of 
the same class. Any statement on the label which 
gives the impression that any single food in unlimited 
quantity is suitable for the diabetic patient is false and 
misleading. 

Circular 136, page 9, item 6, under Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products. ; 

6. Canned Pea Grades—Fancy peas are young, 
succulent peas of fairly uniform size and color, unless 
declared to be ungraded for size, with reasonably clear 
liquor, and free from flavor defects due to imperfect 
processing. 

Standard peas are less succulent peas than the 
“fancy” grade, but green and of yellow consistence, of 
uniform size and color, unless declared to be ungraded 
for size, with reasonably clear liquor, though not neces- 
sarily free from sediment, and reasonably free from 
flavor defects due to imperfect processing. 

Substandard peas are peas that are overmature, 
though not fully ripened, or that lack in other respects 
the qualifications for the standard grade. 


STANDARDS REVISED FOR PRESERVED FRUIT, 
JELLIES AND JAMS 


EVISION of the United States standards for use 
R in the enforcement of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act in relation to fresh fruit, and dried, 
canned and preserved fruit was announced on July 27 
at the Department of Agriculture. 

Changes from the standards heretofore in force 
include the insertion of “corn sirup” as a synonym for 
“glucose” in the definition for glucose fruit preserve, 
glucose fruit butter, and glucose fruit jelly ; the widen- 
ing of the definition for preserve to permit the use of 
cold-pack and canned fruit as well as fresh fruit; and 
revision of the definition for canned fruit to cover both 
the hot and cold pack methods of canning. 

The complete text of the revised definitions and 
standards follows: 

1. Fruit is the clean, sound, edible, fleshy fructi- 
fication of a plant and is characterized by its sweet, 
acid, and/or ethereal flavor. 

2. Fresh fruit is fruit which has undergone no 
material change other than ripening since the time of 
gathering. 

3. Dried fruit is the clean, sound product result- 
ing from the evaporation of the greater portion of the 
water from properly prepared fresh fruit. 

(a) The term “sundried” is commonly used to des- 
ignate the product dried without the use of artificial 
heat. 

(b) The terms “evaporated” and “dehydrated” 
are commonly used to designate the product dried by 
the use of artificial heat. 

4. “Cold-pack” fruit is the clean, sound product 
obtained by packing, in a suitable container, properly 
prepared fresh fruit, with or without the addition of 
sugar (sucrose), and maintaining it at a temperature 
sufficiently low to insure its preservation. 

5. Canned fruit is the clean, sound product made 
from properly prepared fresh fruit, with or without 
water and/or sugar (sucrose) ). 


(a) by processing in a suitable, hermetically sealed 
container, or 
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(b) by heating and packing in a suitable container 
which 1s then hermetically sealed. 

. 6. Preserve, fruit preserves, jam, fruit jam, is 
the clean, sound product made by cooking to a suitable 
consistency properly prepared fresh fruit, ‘cold-pack’’ 
truit, canned fruit, or a mixture of two or of all of 
these, with sugar (sucrose) or with sugar and water. 
In its preparation not less than torty-five (45) pounds 
of fruit are used to each fifty-five (55) pounds of sugar 
(sucrose). 

A product in which the fruit is whole or in rela- 
tively large pieces is customarily designated a “pre- 
serve” rather than a “jam.” 

7. Glucose fruit preserve, corn sirup fruit pre- 
serve, glucose fruit jam, corn sirup fruit jam, is the 
clean, sound product made by cooking to a suitable con- 
sistency properly prepared fresh fruit, “cold-pack” 
fruit, canned fruit, or a mixture of two or of all of 
these, with glucose, or corn sirup. In its preparation 
not less than forty-five (45) pounds of fruit are used 
to each fifty-five (55) pounds of glucose, or corn sirup. 

8. Fruit butter (this item has not been revised) 
is the sound product made from fruit juice and clean, 
sound, properly matured and prepared fruit, evapor- 
ated to a semisolid mass of homogeneous consistence, 
with or without the addition of sugar and spices or vin- 
egar, and conforms in name to the fruit used in prepa- 
ration. 

9. Glucose fruit butter, corn sirup fruit butter, 
is a fruit butter in which glucose, or corn sirup, is used 
in place of sugar (sucrose). 

10. Jelly, fruit jelly, is the clean, sound semi- 
solid, gelatinous product made by concentrating to a 
suitable consistency the strained juice, or the strained 
water-extract, from fresh fruit, from “cold-pack” fruit, 
from canned fruit or from a mixture of two or of all of 
these, with sugar (sucrose). 

11. Glucose fruit jelly, corn sirup fruit jelly, is 
the clean, sound, semisolid, gelatinous product made by 
concentrating to a suitable consistency the strained 
juice, or the strained water-extract, from fresh fruit, 
from “cold-pack” fruit, from canned fruit, or from a 
mixture of two or of all of these, with glucose, or corn 
sirup. 

12. Citrus fruit marmalade is the clean, sound, 
jelly-like product made from the properly prepared 
juice and peel, with or without the pulp, of fresh citrus 
fruit, of canned citrus fruit, or of a mixture of these, 
by cooking with water and sugar (sucrose). It con- 
tains, embedded in the mass, pieces of the fruit peel, 
with or without portions of the pulp of the fruit. 


THAT CAN OF BEANS! 


ERE is the way the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
H Review rhapsodizes—and you will agree it is a 
very pleasant, and decided change from the old- 

style newspaper notices: 

“A bean is a humble thing. 

A tin can is an ordinary thing. 

Yet a can of beans is symbolic of real commercial 
achievement. In America you can buy a can of beans, 
we note by an advertisement, for 12 cents. 

A can of beans for 12 cents. Did you ever stop to 
think what a can of beans represents? 

It represents agriculture. Fields must be plowed, 


the crop planted, cultivated, picked, sold. 
Dozens of processes enter into the making of the 
can. Iron ore is dug, maybe from Itasca county. It is 
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Machines for Everything 
that Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for: 


washing silking pulping 
cleaning trimming syruping 
conveying picking filling 
p cutting mixing exhausting 

grading cooking cooling 

husking | blanching hoisting 
or any other canning operation 
remember, 


If it’s used “Tf it’s used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it.”—a 
ina Cannery machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 


Sprague-Sells it. ©V&ty step in every process. 


Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Hayward, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mo. 


Cannery Equipment 
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transported by rail and water, smelted into pig iron, 
combined with tin and by several processes made into a 
tin can. Making cans is a complicated industrial under- 
taking. 

Finally the bean and the can are brought into part- 
nership, as it were. The beans are baked, seasoned 
with sauce of the tomato, enriched with pork from field 
and packing plant. The cans are sealed, a printed 
wrapper is put onto each one. A wooden or paper box 
is used to conveniently handle them. 


The beans are sold, shipped, advertised, displayed, 
sold at retail and delivered to the home. That can of 
beans, delivered to your kitchen for 12 cents, is no 
longer a humble thing, but a thing exalted. It repre- 
sents agriculture, industry, trade, transportation, com- 
merce. It has utilized the product of farm, mine, forest 
and factory. A can of beans for 12 cents represents 
utility—a utility possible only under a constructive, 
useful industrial existence.” 


COUNTRY YOUTH URGED TO ATTEND COLLEGE. 


ORE farm boys and girls in college. This is an 

M integral part of any sound program for the per- 

manent betterment of agriculture,” said W. H. 

Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in a statement re- 
cently. 


Agriculture grows more complex every year, said 
Secretary Jardine. It needs trained men and women to 
meet its problems. The same thing is true of every 
other field of work. America is calling constantly for 
leadership in every line—and leadership comes mainly 
from the ranks of college men and women. 


The enrollment in agricultural courses diminished 
26 per cent from 1914-15 to 1925-26. First there was 
the war, which drew vast numbers of young men into 
the army and into essential industries. Then the period 
of post-war prosperity made many hesitate to leave 
money-making work. The agricultural depression 
shortly thereafter produced a general tendency away 
from preparation for farming. 


Agricultural enrollment in colleges has begun to 
come back. There were a few more freshmen last year 
than the year before. Now is the time, in my estima- 
tion, to study agriculture. There are opportunities for 
trained young men. 


Doubtless there are some who do not agree with 
me as to these opportunities. This disagreement need 
not interfere with the plans of all farm boys and girls 
who can to go to college. One of the unfortunate facts, 
brought out by investigations, is not only that the en- 
rollment in agriculture has fallen, but that the enroll- 
ment of country boys and girls in all courses has drop- 
ped. The cities and towns are furnishing college and 
university enrollments. This is not a healthy situa- 
tion. Country boys and girls are entitled to as good 
training as city boys and girls. Moreover, the nation 
needs the wholesome influence of well-trained rural 
youth. If a country boy doesn’t want to study agricul- 
ture, there are plenty of other things for him to study. 


I realizez the financial difficulty encountered in the 
last few years by farmers. I know that thousands of 
farm families cannot afford to send their children to 
college. But where a family can afford it, or where a 
boy has a chance to earn his way, there is no better in- 
vestment for the future of American farming and 
American culture generally.” 
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THE FRUIT CROPS IN NORTHWEST 
By Meinrath Corbaley Company 
Seattle, Wash., July 17, 1926. 


N 1926 the outlook was for a record crop of logan- 
berries. The foxy buyer predicted a demoraliza- 
tion like 1923 and 1924. But most of the trade 

bought in a normal way. 

Now that the season is over we can see that the 
canners of Oregon apparently had future orders for 
about 550,000 cases, and the total pack probably ran 
600,000 cases. The pack was more than 50 per cent 
over the previous record year, and there are no signs 
of demoralization. Most packers are having trouble 
completing orders. The odds and ends will move on a 
trading basis. 

The answer is that the total quantity of any item 
packed in the Northwest is so small compared to the 
consuming power of the country that it is almost im- 
possible to get an excess as long as prices are rea- 
sonable. 

An increase of 200,000 cases in the annual volume 
of northwestern canned berries or 500,000 cases in the 
annual volume of northwestern canned pears means 
nothing when measured against the total consuming 
power of the United States and the United Kingdom. 

That was the reason that we packed 381,064 cases 
of blackberries in 1923 and sold No. 10 blackberries at 
$5 and then packed 486,830 cases of blackberries in 
1925 and could not supply the demand with No. 10 
blackberries going as high as $7. 

There will always be scattered bargain lots except 
in years of crop disaster because some canners will 
pack without regard to the market that they had devel- 
oped for their individual production, and these canners 
will usually make absurd sales. But you can put it 
down that there should be no demoralization or break 
in prices sufficient to upset the merchandising of any 
Northwestern product as long as the price is kept up 
on a reasonable basis. 

Business in the Northwest is good this year. We 
are having our points of panic where the buyer is 
afraid to buy and we are afraid to pack. But generally 
speaking we are making a good pack that is well sold. 

Gooseberries—The last of the low-priced goose- 
berries are now being cleaned up. 

Strawberries—Unobtainable except where odd 
lots are developed in warehouse recheck. 

Royal Annes—Reasonable supply of 214s and 10s 
in all grades with some pressure to sell standards. 

Black Cherries—The usual odds and ends are 
available at this season. 


Loganberries—Distinct shortage of fancy and 
choice with a fair supply of No. 10s water available in 
Oregon at $5.75 and in Washington at $6. 

Red Raspberries—Practically the entire crop went 
into barrels. Serious shortage of fancy and choice and 
no excess pack in cans in any grade. 

Black Raspberries—Unobtainable except a few 
odd lots of 2s fancy and choice. 


Blackberries—Crop seriously menaced hy the fact 
that neither state has had rains worth while since about 
June 1st. Packing now starting in Oregon and will 
begin in two weeks in Washington. If good rains come 
immediately, a fair crop will be harvested. If the dry 


weather should continue there will be a serious 
shortage. 
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: IT IS NOT CHANCE : 
= Reputation is never the result of chance. Behind the popularity of certain = 
2 brands of canned foods you will always find a record of careful selection, and = 
: methods which secure to the product its natural quality and rich flavor. = 
= One of the most necessary and important of these methods of proved value is z 
z the sweet, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness which the use of = 
Clear 
Saitary Cleaner, = 
= is providing to many nationally famous canneries. = 
= . Nor is this high standard of sanitation expensive, for in fact Wyan- = 
= dotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser not only lowers cleaning costs, = 
= it also largely prevents poor colors and loss of quality, which so often = 
result in ‘‘seconds’’. 
c PsN | An order on your supply house will prove the truth of the claims. 2 
= It Cleans Clean. = 
= The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. = 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE 
HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Tomatoes Practically Automatically but Produces Hand Pack Quality! 


No cutting, tearing, shaking or squashing of 
whole tomatoes to spoil the appearance and quality 
of the pack. 


Canners everywhere are enthusiastic over the 
results they have obtained by using this machine to 
fill tomatoes, beets, cherries, cut beans, berries, 


fruits, etc. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin s 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery N 
Sanitary Can Washer : Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine N 
Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler a 
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The man who is waiting to get blackberries for 
nothing will meet the same experience that he did on 
loganberries, but we are very hopeful that we will not 
have the excesses of an extremely short pack. What 
the industry needs is some good rains immediately, 
and a well rounded pack will move out at the present 
reasonable market. 

Prunes—The manner in which the total pack of 
the Northwest is increasing each year is well illustrated 
with prunes. The largest canned prune pack in his- 
tory was made in 1925, but at the end of the season 
the market was bare. 

A large prune crop will be harvested in Oregon 
beginning late in August. As against that pack more 
canned prune futures have been sold than were packed 
all told in 1925. Prunes are selling at reasonable prices 
in anticipation of this heavy pack, but we do not see 
how there can be demoralization as long as prices are 
kept low. 

Pears—Probably the best illustration of the season 
is the shortsightedness of the buyer who is waiting in 
the hope of saving five cents. Pears are today quoted 
as futures at the lowest level of recent years. They are 
at the level that buyers said would double the volume. 

Prices are so low that buyers are afraid. Market 
temporarily marking time because of this lack of con- 
fidence and because pear pack is now getting started. 

It is our guess that this period of uncertainty will 
run until it is manifest that pears are not going to be 
given away. Then buyers will suddenly awaken to the 
cheapness of pears and we will have an upward re- 
action that will not do anybody any good. 

Northwestern canners are temporarily disposed to 
make slight concessions off the California list in the 
belief that they can cover raw fruit if they have or- 
ders now. 

Huckleberries—Increasing interest in this low 
priced substitute for the blueberry. No. 10s can prob- 
ably be confirmed at $8.50. 

Apples—Future market beginning to develop on a 
basis of $4.00 for some of the interior canners who 
have to sell in straight cars and $4.25 from the larger 
canners on the Coast. 

A fair volume of future apples is being booked but 
noenthusiasm. Buyers did not clean up well on apples 
last year and canners cannot see any money in the 
prices now being quoted. 

Probably indicates a substantial decrease from 
the heavy pack of last year with apples coming back to 


their usual position of being good property in the 
spring. 


THE BOSTON FOOD BROKERS’ OUTING. 


E reason orders for canned foods, spots and fu- 

tures, showed a total vacancy on July 28th and 

morning of the 29th is that all the brokers, their 
families, friends and office forces were on an outing at 
Nantasket Beach. 


The party left the Board of Trade Building in Bos- 
ton at 10 A. M. July 28th, and arrived at McPeakes’, on 
the Beach, at 11 A. M., and from then on-—not to say 
for days before—business was forgotten. 

The Boston Globe of the 29th tells of this merry 
party in this way, and shows fine pictures of the 
“hosts,” as also of many of the fair charmers, presum- 
ably the “stenogs.” : 

“The annual outing of the Boston Food Brok- 
ers Association was held July 28th at McPeake’s 


Shore Gardens under ideal weather conditions. 
More than 190 were present, including the wives 
_and families of members. 


Arriving at the grounds early in the forenoon, 
the first feature on the long list of sporting events 
was the baseball game between the married and 
single men, won by the latter, the score being 2 to 
0. The game was marked with many stellar plays 
and close decisions. 


Following luncheon, served in the Shore Gar- 
dens, the remainder of the field sports were held. 
The winners received handsome and costly prizes, 
all of which were donated by the association. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the gathering was joined by ad- 
ditional members, who motored down for the ban- 
quet and dance in the evening. 

Much merriment prevailed as the various con- 
tests were run off. The feature was the horse race, 
which was won by Miss Marian Wood. In the 50- 
yard dash for women, Miss K. O’Connor outstep- 
ped all competitors. Miss Mary Havie had but 
little difficulty in winning the shoe race. - 


A. B. Sandwin won two events, being first in 
the 100-yard dash for men and easily taking the 
honors in the obstacle event called the dishpan 
race. A. J. Maloney won the ball-throwing event, 
while John Lutz circled the bases and crossed the 
home plate with his dudeen aglow, winning the pie 
and tobacco race. 


The fat man’s race was another feature event, 
in which honors for edging in ahead of all others 
went to O. B. Anderson. 


The penny dive brought forth much competi- 
tion, but Miss Peg Hardegon discovered more of 
the coppers in the sawdust than anyone else, and 
was acclaimed the winner. 


The committee under whose auspices the suc- 
cessful affair was conducted included William 
Mann, Arthur Hall, Daniel M. Keleher, Willard 
MacElwain, Windsor Childs, Wm. B. Siegmons, Jr., 
K. G. Blodgett, Paul A. Alexanderson, W. R. Con- 
nover, George W. Bently, Jr., and F. E. Silva. 


The evening program closed with a banquet 
at which the winners were presented their prizes 
by Windsor Childs, president of the association. 

_An entertainment by “Jimmie” Gallagher and his 
radio orchestra, and a musical presentation under 
direction of Clyde McArdle, was also enjoyed. 
There was general dancing during the late evening.” 
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Best of ’em All 


‘“‘We sure enjoy reading The Canning 
Trade. It is the best paper for the 
canner that I have ever seen. 

It isthe only paper of the kind that 
we are taking.” 


J. T. COLLIER & SONS” 
Mountain View, Mo. 
July 20 1926 
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PEA GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR CANNERS. 
60,000 sq. feet at your Service. 


McSTAY LIGHTNING BOX 
SEALING MACHINE 
We manufacture a_ special 
machine for steaming beets 
and pumpkins. Write for 


particulars. 
_ We carry a full stock of WIRE BASKET—ALL SIZES 
SORTING AND PICKING TABLE Dewey & Almy Adhesives. AND SHAPES 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
CONVEYOR CHAIN CRATE COVERS 
Be aA KK 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 


Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, ete. at give 
_ away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Coons Apple seed celling machines, 
with slicing and quartering device. Used one season. 
Price $50.00 each. 


Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
4 Peerless Corn Huskers 
4 Invincicle Corn Huskers 
1 Burt Labelling Machine 
250 feet twelve inch roller gravity conveyor 
1 Jeffrey Wescott Peeling Table for eighty 
peelers. 
Address Box A-1417 care of The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first ‘class con- 
dition. 
The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 x 12 American deep well pumping 
engine, used one season. Price $60.00. 
Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
2 Monitor Viner Shed Pea Cleaners 
2 ** Style Pea Washers 
Address Box A-1408 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Morgan Nailing Machine, Number 

6. Has been used for making up about 200,000 cases and 
is in good condition. Single phase, 60 cycle motor. 
Camden Canning Co., Camden, Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One steam box, 5 trucks for some and 100 


rectangular tomato scalding baskets. Must be in good 
condition. 


Address Box Box A 1420 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Opportunity for experienced Cannery Superintend- 
ent. Permanent connection old established California Plant. Posi- 
tion open December 1926. Salary and Bonus. Experience required 
on Vegetables, Tomato Products, Pickles, Condiments, if possible 
Soups. Some knowledge chemistry of products. State qualifications 
and recommendations 

Address Box B- 1413 care of The Canning Trade for interview 
with Manager coming East July and August. 


WANTED—Man capable of taking charge of small Michigan 
p'ant, packing Tomato Products, Condiments and Vegetables. State 
experience, present position, recommendations and salary expected. 

Address Box B 1419 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—Expert to open new plant. Must be thoroughly 
experienced and qualified, lst—to pack berries only, either glass or 
tin; 2nd—to handle a crew; 3rd—to run a plant so that the owners 
may forget it. What we want isa HE MAN who knows how to 
pack berries and has the executive ability to get it done. The sea- 
son hegins September Ist, but work right now. Salary reasonable 
and if both satisfied, job is for life. 


Address Box B- 1418 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED—I am just finishing a fine pack of peas 
for a well known New York State Canner—was employed for that 
purpose, but will be open again Sept ist. Experienced and able 
to take charge of entire plant. Permanent position with good house 
preferred. 

Address Box B 1422 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
twenty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horse Radish 
Catsup, etc. wants connection with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sales record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. : 

Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade 


POSITION WANTED—FExecutive and ( hemical Engineer with 
nine years Government experience on foods and nine years canning 
and vinegar work. Age 39, university graduate and married. Ex- 
cellent references as to character, ability and energy. Available at 
once. 


Address Box B 1421 care of The Canning Trade. 


. 
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ing vegetables and fruits, also jams, jellies and condiments. Owing 
to general despression there was {forced to discontinue the same. 
Ready to accept and adopt myself to any suitable position in the 


canning industry immediately. Have recently arrived from Ger-. Rogers— 
many and can supply first class recommendations. 


Operated my own factory in Germany for (8) eight years pack- 


Rudolf Schaper, 1105 Fast 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 


Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main 
consideration. 


POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Technical graduate with 


Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! Blood 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 


Tells 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


= 
50 Years of Service to Canners 1 


Thos. J. ; Meehan & Co. | CANNERS SEEDS _Seed 


4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


L. 


CIRCLE HOIST AND CRATE 
CONTINUOUS COOKER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR ANY 

CANNING PLANT AND COMPETENT 

ENGINEERS TO LAY IT OUT AND 
INSTALL IT. 


Tomato soaxinc Tank Berlin-Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 
Tri-States Seleoman:—H. R. Hardiag, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 


PEA ELEVATOR 


BROS. 
1876 
* * 
| 
Stans 
| Reg. Trade Mark ; 
| 
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WHO WOULD BE 


TO BLAME? 


if your plant were to burn now and 
you were without adequate fire 
insurance? 


You are responsible for the safety of 
the investment in your plant, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and in 
your stock of canned foods. Only 
with adequate fire insurance can the 
protection of this investment be com- 
plete. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


provides your insurance at a cost so 
reasonable that you cannot afford to 
deprive your business of the protect- 
ion it should have. 


Check over your values now and 
make sure that you have enough in- 
surance. If you have not, send 
your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAN PRICES 


August 9, 1926 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 


1926 Prices 


1926. 


American Can Co. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


Publicity 


Counsel 
Chemist 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, Har 


Hospitality Committee, 


YEAR 1926-1927 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice- President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwold 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, E. 
Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, Cc. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
oO. Langrall, Cc. Torsch. 

J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
C. Roberts. 

H. Stevenson, J. Newman 

Sean J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. a Hen- 
derson, R. H. Pot 
Cc. Burnet Torsch, 
ham, Albert T. 
EB. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 

Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 


Agriculture Committee, 4 A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 


P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
s. J. Feeser. E. 
EB. Langr V. Stockham. 
R.A. Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
F. Cole, E. Everett 


Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Committee, 


| 

| 
| 
| 
a The new prices represent the following reductions. 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms _f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, N 
White, Large, 
Green, Large, No. 2%....... 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%... 
White, Medium, No. 2% 


29 


Green, Medium, No. 2%.....+++ 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... . 
Tips, White, Small, No. oe 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam.. No. 1 sq....3.55 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 
BAKED BEANS? 

In No. 2.. 
BEANS}{—Std. 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.3 .90 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2..° .95 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.. .85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10. 4.25 
Limas, cy Green, No. 2.........- 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........ ee: 
Limas, Std. ite & Gr., No. 2.. 1.45 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10. .... 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2 

Red Kidney, Std. No. 2.. 

Red Kidney, Std. No. 00 
BEETS? 

15-20, No. 1.65 

CARROTS} 

Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Sliced, No. 4 
Std. Diced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 4.50 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2.......-.++ 
Std. Evergreen, No. 3, f.0.b. Co. .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. .90 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .85 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2........ .95 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .90 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co..1.00 
Std. Crushed, No Lee 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .90 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 

Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f. ; 
HOMINYt 

Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES} 


Standard, No. 4.50 
3.05 
Fancy, No. 4.65 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, NO. 1.80 
Standard No Out 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2.. 1.40 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. ‘County. 1.40 
No. 2 Sieve, No. pesaneens 20 
No. 2 Sieve, No. Fy ‘Lob. County. 1:10 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.. 1.05 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, t.o.b. “County. 1.00 
No. 4 Sieve, NO. 
ae 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. :90 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 3 
No. 3 


tandard, No. 5.00 
my J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. i.::: 67% 
B. J. Sifted, we. 3 Sieve, No. 1.. .72% 
E. J. Bx. Std., No. 2 area, No. i 82% 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 


PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 00 
Standard, No. 


‘ai 


N. Y. 


uo 


o 


ooac 


co Weg tes 
co 


1:00 


1.20 
3.50 
1.28 


(%) Thos. Meehan & Co. (§) 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. 


SAUERKRAUT 
No. .90 1.10 
Standard, No. 15 1.35 
Standard, No. 4.50 
SPINACH 
Standard, No. 1.05 1.22% 
Standard, No. (Ae: 45 1.55 
Standard, No. 1.65 
Standard, No. 5.10 
SUCCOTASHt 
Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas.1.20 1.40 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). i: 20 1.50 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.25 
SWEET 
Standard, Rese 
Standard, No. 5.25 
TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .90 1.00 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County.....1.30 1.40 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. County....4.85 5.25 
unty.. 0 -90 
oO. wuss 
Ext. » No. o. eeee 
Ext. Std., No. f.o.b. County.. 1. 
Ext. Std., No. 1 “ 
Std. »,No. 10, ‘Lob. ‘County.. 4. 4.35 
Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County. oe BO -65 
~ f.o.b. County. ee 
. No. ‘ t 
Std. No. 3, f.0.b. County........1. 
Std. No. 4.% 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 -55 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock.......3.25 3. 7 
Std. No. 42% 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
rices represent the general market at this date. 
Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Howard BE. Jones & Co. 


York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Std. No. 1d, Trimmi: 25 3:60 


Canned Fruits 


Maine, No. 10... cove 
Michigan, No. 
New York, No. 
Pa.. No. 10 
M@., NO. 10... 3.00 
APRICOTS*# 

California Standard, No. 
California Choice, No. 2 
California Fancy, No. 3 
BLACKBERRIESS§ 


3 
-00 


. 10 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.. 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... med 
BLUEBERRIES§ 
Maine, NO. 2... secs 
Maine, No. 
CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. gm 1.40 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1. = 
Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... 

Red Pitted, No. 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s 
California Standard 2%s. 
California Choice, No. 23 
California Fancy, No. 2 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 


NO: 
Standard, 


PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 
California Choice, No Big 
California Fancy, No. 
Hxtra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1. 35 
Standard White, No. 8.......... t 
Standard Yellow, No. 3......... Out 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8.......... Out 
Standards, White, No. 8........ 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. ay 
Extra Standard Ye 


OUE 


@ut 
Neo. 8... 3.08 


CANNED 
alto. 
Extra Standard No. 3.... 1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 3...........1.30 1.50 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..........1.35 a 
Selected Yellow, 
Pies, Unpeeled 


Pies, Unpeeled No. Sut 
Pies, Peeled, Out 7.80 
PEARSS§ 


Seconds, No. 3, in Water............. . 
Standards, No. 2, in Water... ets 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... Out 1.40 
Seconds, No. 3, in’ Water..... 


Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... Out 15 
Extra Stds., No. 8, in Syrup.... 2.00 ‘on 
PINEAPPLE® 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No 8 “ene 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., Ne 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%.. 2.50 2.45 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.30 2.25 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2......... 32.15 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2.......... 1.75 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10......... 10°75 
Water, No. 
Porte Bice, NG. 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No. 3............. Out... 
. 
Red, Water, No. 10.............. Ou Sut 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Extra Standard, S 2 
ra, Preserv 5 
Standard, No. 3... 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ Out 10.50 


SALAD*# 
‘ancy, 


ed Fish 
HERRING ROE® 


Standard, No. 3, Factory, 18 oz.. i. 40 
LOBSTER® 

1 Ib. cases, 4 
Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz........ .... 4.4 
Flats, 2.4 


OYSTERS*® 


Standards, 5 1.50 1.70 
Standards, 8 oz.. 3.15 
Standards, 10 oz. ..., 3.30 
Selects, 6 oz...... 2.40 
SALMON® 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 4.00 3.55 


Red Alaska, Flat, No. % 


CGE 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 


Pink, Tall, No. 1.60 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1... 4.00 
Medium Red, Talls........ 2.80 
SHRIMP* 
per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
y% Oil, Key, 6.00 5.15 
Tomato, Carton Out 4.50 
Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 4.00 
Mustard, Keyless .... z 3.75 
California, 6 per case. 19.00 
TUNA FISH—Whlte, per Case* 
California, %s ......... 6.50 
California, 4s ........ 
Califarmig, 16 16.75 
California, %4s, Blue Fin............ .50 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 12.50 
Califernia, %s, Striped........ 6.25 
@ultforam ip, Yallow........... .... 12.50 


eeee 
| 
-90 
1.65 
1.75 
4.50 
1.05 
5.25 
1.00 7 
5.25 
2.15 
1.80 
1.50 
‘Out 
1.15 
Out 
2.05 4 
1.25 
4.75 
25 i 
1.10 
4.35 
178 
4.75 5 : 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Facto 
4.00 
3.75 
3.75 
95 : 
1:10 3:50 
1:15 
1.00 2.35 
1.00 2.85 
1.10 3.00 
Out 
3.60 8.38 
1.20 
5.00 3.15 
1.25 12.00 Bs 
5.25 
1.60 
1.40 . 
Out Out 
Out 
Out 
1.75 2.45 
2:90 
1.50 3.20 
1.30 
1.15 1.20 
5.50 
1.05 
2.20 : 
5.50 
.80 2.85 
1.40 
1.60 : 
Out 
Out 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Canners Meet at Easton, Md.—Corn Canners 
to Meet at Frederick—What They May Show. 
Spot Tomatoes Promise to Be Higher This 
Fall—The Corn Crop and Pack Uncertain. 
String Bean Pack Disappointing. 

Pea Pack May Be Lighter Than 
Expected — Canned Foods 
Market Is in Summer 
Quietness 


HE MEETINGS—tThe tomato canners of the Tri- 
States are assembled in Easton as this is being 
written, with the object of reviewing—in ad- 

vance—the tomato situation. They will come from all 
sections of the Peninsula, and some from other regions, 
and they will tell about the condition of their crops, 
and what they promise at this time. There are those 
who have suffered rather heavily from bad storms and 
too much rain, knocking the blossoms off and hurting 
the plants by blowing about. Delaware has had a 
rather over-generous supply of this sort of adverse 
treatment, and New Jersey will say that they have had 
too much rain, though the crop is doing well despite 
this fact. All of them will tell of the reduced acreages, 
and some line will be gotten on the number of tomato 
canners not operating this season. It is hoped that 
they will not get the wrong impression and come away 
with the feeling that the canned tomato pack of 1926 
cannot be other than abnormally light; because if they 
feel that way when they leave the meeting they will go 
home and prepare to make their packs as big as pos- 
sible and by almost any means. There are tomato 
prophets in that region, despite the absolute impossi- 
bility of prophesying anything even remotely definite 
about the tomato crop. If the meeting disperses with 
such an erroneous impression as this, it will have done 
more harm than good. The impression is, as we write, 
that the Tri-States have 75 per cent of a normal tomato 
acreage, with an indicated yield of 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. But it is too early in the season to “bank” upon 
that. The acreage is no doubt properly gauged, but 
who can now gauge the yield of these tomato plants? 


All of this merely means that we trust they will 


not over-do the optimistic business, for while it looks 


promising and we believe and hope it will work out 
tor the tomato canners this season, it will take care and 
caution to produce that result. This is not a season to 
gamble recklessly, for most of the tomato canners lost 
their “pots” last year, and they are now faced with the 
necessity of playing close until they get back again. 
And did you ever know a gambler in such a position 
who played anything but “quality” hands? 

One thing of interest the buyers might have 
learned at this meeting of tomato canners would have 
been that almost every one of them is cleaned out of 
1925 packed goods! The knowledge that spot tomatoes 
are in small holdings has been general for some weeks, 
but nevertheless a whole lot of jobbers have been say- 
ing to themselves: “Oh! I guess there are plenty of 
spot tomatoes somewhere.” If these canners haven’t 
any to speak of, where are the spot tomatoes that will 
be carried over? 

One of the most promising indications about the 
tomato canning side of this industry is that the tomato 
canners are not eager sellers of futures. The jobbers 
will not offer an attractive price for futures and the 
canners believe that the 1926 packed tomatoes will be 
worth more money than is now offering, and the can- 
ners are right. The carry-over with the pack in sight 
do not promise to equal an average year’s output; so 
the canners are wise not to sell at the low prevailing 
prices. 

On Monday, as you read this, the corn canners of 
the Tri-States will be assembling in Frederick City to 
hold a clinic on that article. Corn needs it more than 


tomatoes. The acreage of sweet corn has not been cut | 


as heavily as was that of tomatoes, and the crop is in 
at least as good a condition of promise. On top of this 
the carry-over of canned corn will likely be much 
heavier than it is in tomatoes. The trouble is that corn 
canners do not carry this load; it is in the hands of the 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, and that is why they 
are slow buyers and will continue so for some time. 
It is just possible that this carry-over will not be bur- 
densome to the market, but the buyers will make the 
most of it, and use it to keep the market quiet. 

There is one feature, however, that both canners 
and buyers should take into consideration: the corn 
crop is more uneven than it has been in years. In the 
same field there are variations in stalks that are sur- 


— | 

| 
| 
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prising when looked into carefully. Then the general 
corn crop is about two weeks late, and that means that 
it will require a late frost to come through. That may 
happen, but it does not seem to be in the catalogue of 
this year’s weather. An early frost would work havoc 
with the corn pack of 1926. ; 

Something of this sort has already happened in 
the matter of string beans. The crop promised fairly 
well, but it has come to a sad finish. Some sections are 
able to report good yields of string beans, but not as a 
rule. For the most part all canners have had disap- 
pointments with this crop and its yields. And it is 
quite possible that the market on string beans will 
show material improvement shortly. It is low today at 
90c to 9214¢e, but better is expected of it. 

It begins to look as if the pea pack of 1926 will fall 
below the reduced estimate earlier made by those who 
thought themselves in position to speak. New York 
State and Wisconsin have had all sorts of weather— 
extreme heat and cold weather, and the sweet peas 
have suffered and are not producing the yield they 
ought to. The quality it seems is very good, and we are 
told that there will be practically no standards. The 
country will have to subsist upon the finer grades of 
peas until another crop year comes around. That writes 
the story of canned peas, and let all those who can read 
take heed. 


HE MARKET—Nearly all the other great canned 

foods markets have joined Baltimore in its sum- 

mer holiday or vacation on buying, or trading. 
The market for all canned foods is quiet—very quiet. 
The buyers say they realize the situation in crops and 
prospective packs, but they will wait, and can see no 
reason to hurry. 

As indicated string beans are slightly higher than 
last week. On the other hand, some grades of peas are 
marked down a little, as are also some of the quotations 
on canned tomatoes. But these reductions are more 
in the nature of “market-feelers” than anything else, 
and it is doubtful if any holders are mislead by them. 

The fruit crops and packs so far have been disap- 
pointing. They promised well, but they have not pro- 
duced. Here the buyers have shown their wisdom by 
covering their requirements to a fair degree. Some 
fruits, as you will note under other headings this week, 
will be short and wanted. 

Baltimore has been running on some “Jersey”’ to- 
matoes this week, but not as heavily as used to be the 
practice. Nearby tomatoes are ripening rapidly in the 
blistering heat and the canneries will soon be busy. 
There has been a generous supply of moisture during 
the week in almost every cannery section and the crops 
have improved accordingly. There still remain some 
very dry spots in the corn belt, promising to completely 
end all prospects of sweet corn there, but these are the 
exceptions and not the rule. In the main the weather 


-has been favorable to canners’ crops everywhere this 


week. 


AS PER THE ORDER 


She—Yes, I’d like a bite. 
He—Hey, waiter, bite the young lady. 


IMPROVED 
First Lady—I wonder if I’ll lose my looks, too, when I’m 
your age. 
Second Lady—You’ll be lucky if you do.—Weekly Telegraph 
(London). 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Summer Slackness Sets In—Peas Firmer—Tomatoes 
Steady—Standard Corn Easy—Pineapple Strong. 
Fruits Steady—Only Small Surplus North- 
western Fruits—Sardines Slow—Salmon 
Sells Better—Shrimp Scarce 

New York, Aug. 4, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Summer slackness was a long 
i time reaching the local market, but when it did 
‘arrive, it came with full vigor. The market dur- 
ing the past week has shown very little of interest, 
either as to spots or futures. Wholesale grocers and 
chain store buyers have apparently done all the pur- 
chasing they care to do at this season and are turning 
a deaf:ear to suggestions that they make additional 
commitments. The canners, however, are not forcing 
the situation, and undertones have remained fairly 
stable. 

Peas Firmer—More strength is to be noted on new 
pack Southern peas, which are generally quoted at an 
inside price of $1.00 per dozen for No. 4 sieve standard 
Alaskas. Higher qualities are also stronger in the 
South. Quality of the Maryland and Delaware pack 
was exceptionally attractive this year, and the pack has 
moved out readily. Reports-from Wisconsin and New 
York packers indicate that supplies of low grades are 
extremely light, and the canners are looking for higher 
prices when they start to move out any surplus stocks 
which they may have on hand after completing future 
deliveries. 

Tomatoes Steady—A rather quiet trade in toma- 
toes has been seen during the past week, but the mar- 
ket is generally steady. Some of the packers are re- 
ported to have withdrawn from the market, anticipat- 
ing better things later on in the season. Quotations 
follow: 50c on 1s; 7714¢ to 80c for 2s; $1.1714 to $1.20 


on 3s, and $3.65 to $4.00 for 10s, all f, 0. b. cannery. 


Notwithstanding the comparative dullness in buying 
of Maryland and Delaware packs, canners are holding 
their prices firm. Reports of damage to the growing 
crops in some sections of the territory are reported, 
the unusual heat of the past few weeks blistering the 
plants in some cases. Indiana packers are quoting fu- 
ture standard 2s at 95c per dozen at the cannery, with 
3s quotable at $1.35 and 10s at $4.00 per dozen, all 
f. o. b. canneries. 

Standard Corn—The market has been rather slow 
throughout the week, and appears to display an easy 
undertone. Canners are quoting new pack standard 
crushed at 90c per dozen, and carry-over stocks are 
offered out at the same figure. Western canners ap- 
near to be generally quoting an inside price of 95c per 
dozen at the cannery on standard quality. 

Fancy Corn Slow—Jobbers have booked a small 
amount of forward business on fancy grades of corn, 
but the market has been slow for the past few weeks. 
Buyers generally are waiting for the pack outlook to 
chape up more definitely before proceeding further. 
Uncertainty regarding the carry-over of fancy corn 
from last year has also been a factor in holding down 
the amount of business on new packs this season. 

Pineapple Strong—Seasonal increase in consump- 
tion has made for a stronger market for Hawaiian 


| 
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pineapple, and a firm undertone prevails on all grades. 
‘Jobbers report that they are getting a good demand 
from their retail trade, and this in turn has been fol- 
lowed by an increase in activity on the spot jobbing 
position, with distributors picking up small lots to tide 
them over until their shipments arrive. The outlook 
for the balance of the season continues quite favorable 
from the price standpoint. The pack in the Islands is 
believed to be much smaller than was the case last year, 
and packers’ sales out of the new pack have been heavy, 
so heavy in fact, that it is doubtful if all of the packers 
will be able to make 100 per cent delivery on all grades 
on future orders. 

Fruits Steady—Stocks of California fruits on spot 
are not large. As has been the case for several weeks 
past, wholesale grocers with any supply on hand pre- 


ter to hold their fruit for the needs of their own retail. 


trade. Some jobbers in nearby markets are jobbing 
out their surplus stocks to the New York trade at good 
prices, but the amount of this type of business is not 
large, for the reason that jobbers generally in the East 
appear to have very little California fruit left on hand 
from last year’s pack. The situation affecting new 
pack California fruits remains strong. Packers gener- 
ally are practically sold out on apricots, and are show- 
ing firmer views on cling peaches. Reports from pack- 
ing centers indicate that the pack this year will not be 
as large as had been anticipated earlier in the year. 
No. 10 pie fruits in particular have been coming in for 
a good inquiry, and are firmly maintained. 

Northwestern Fruits—Oregon and Washington 
canners have comparatively small surpluses from their 
1926 packs of berries, and prices are well held on all 
grades. No. 10s in particular are reported well 
cleaned up. 

Sardines Slow—Demand for Maine sardines has 
been rather indifferent during the past week. Jobbers 
in most instances covered on their nearby wants before 
the advance in quotations during the closing week in 
July, and so have not been back in the market for addi- 
tional supplies. Prices are well maintained on thé ad- 
vanced basis. California sardines are not offering in a 
large way on the spot position, and are firm in price, 
under a good inquiry. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Why I Believe in the Canning Industry—Canners Do 
Not Get Value for Their Goods—Too Much Rain. 
Short on Sweet Peas—Corn Prices Un- 
changed—Tomato Crop Conditions 
Improved. 


Chicago, Aug. 5, 1926. 


Y BELIEF-I have received a letter from an ac- 
M quaintance who says: “Why are you always 

boosting the canning industry? It seems to be 
a self-centered and selffish industry, and if you had de- 
voted half the time you have to that industry to most 
any other manufacturing or commercial industry, your 
rewards would have been far greater.” 

In reply I say that I am not the only person that 
has boosted the canning industry without conspicuous 
rewards or appreciation ; there are many others I could 
name. 
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Many years ago I fell in love with the canning in- 
dustry, and still am. I most thoroughly believe in its 
value and its future, and when I speak well of it, the 
old proverb applies: “Out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” 

Here are some of the reasons why I believe in the 
canning industry: 

1—Canned food consumption is unlimited and dis- 
tribution, volume and profits are restricted only by such 
consumption. 

2—The possibilities of canned food distribution 
are world wide. Exports are now going in an intro- 
ductory way to every country in the world. 

3—The promotion of canning induces expansion of 
agriculture and horticulture, which is the true basis of 
permanent prosperity and happiness. 

4—The scope of the canning industry is broad. 
Smaller unessential or less important industries are 
usually localized, and the demand must be artifically 
forced by expensive advertising or sales promotion. 

5—Canned products have the advantage to dis- 
tributors of a quick turn over, and do not have to be 
handled under a heavy overhead or carrying expense. 

6—The philosophy, or preferably the philanthropy 
of the canning industry is that it utilizes Nature’s food 
products, conserves them and puts the summer prod- 
ucts into the winter pantry, and the products of winter 
upon the summer tea table. 

7—Canning takes the surplus of Nature’s bounty 
and prepares it so that it can be transported safely and 
cheaply to any part of the world where food is needed, 
and there are still many, many places where dire hun- 
ger prevails. 

8—Canning is God’s method of food economy for 
a world’s people whose numbers are rapidly increasing. 

It is the disproof and counteracting power of the 
wicked and detestable Malthusian theory, that the 
world’s people multiply faster than do their means of 
subsistence, and that increase of population must be 
restricted or checked by sin, war, or great destructive 
plagues, in order to avert famine. It is, therefore, the 
world’s greatest force of conservation and one of God’s 
richest blessings to humanity. 

In answer to your question these are some of the 
reasons why I believe in the canning industry, just 
some of them. There are many others. 

You are mistaken as to the people of the canning 
industry being self-centered or selfish. On the average 
they are poor, and people who are not affluent can not 
be lavish or even liberal. 

The canners of the United States have been unwise 
and have constantly sold to the public their services, 
their genius and their products at prices too low to 
produce an adequate profit. 

They have benefited the consuming public at the 
expense of their own legitimate prosperity. Their fac- 
tories have always been inadequately capitalized and 
are now, and they have been compelled to sell their pro- . 
ductions largely at or below cost, being unable to hold 
them for a fair price. 

The market is in just that condition now, for the 
big canned food staples are selling—peas, corn, toma- 
toes—below cost, with added accurate overhead. Can- 
ners need to be brought to an appreciation of their ser- 
vices and to know that they have been philanthropists 
long enough. If that can be done, they will no longer 
be regarded as “self-centered” or “selfish” by you or 
others. 
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The canning industry is manned by the finest lot 
of American citizens that could be assembled, and so 
is the canning machinery and supply industry, and so 
is the canned foods brokerage business, but they all 
need an injection of the serum of “Profit Acquisition,” 
which will cure most of their shortcomings. 

Generalities—The market for canned foods has 
been quieted down by weather conditions around Chi- 
cago and in the Central West, as it has rained either 
every day or every night for the past week, and no one 
knows what effect the rain is going to have on canning 
crops. It will take a week or ten days to ascertain, 

Canned Peas—I have seen no samples of the late 
pack of sweet peas, as canners are going to be short on 
their deliveries and are not sending in samples until 
they can count up and state what percentage they can 
deliver on their contracts. I understand, however, that 
the pack of sweets is of excellent quality. Prices on 
offerings of new packed peas are irregular on account 
of the shortage of the pack. 

Canned Corn—The canning of corn will begin gen- 
erally about the 15th of August in the Central West; 
in some localities a few days sooner. Prices are un- 
changed, though the rains have encouraged the canners 
a little and there are more sellers among the canners 
than last week. 

Canned Tomatoes—The crop conditions have im- 
proved somewhat in Indiana, so it is reported, and the 
prospects are for a good yield of good quality. There 
is, however, no pressure to sell on the part of canners 
and the market is without material change. 

The movement among the Maryland canners to 
stabilize the quality of their tomato pack, and cut out 
sub-standard packing, is being watched with much in- 
terest by Western canners and buyers, as the Eastern 
price has nearly always had a depressing effect on the 
price of Western canners. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Quiet—Exports Disappointing—Normal Out- 
put of Apricots—Uncertain as to Pear Pack 
Because of Carry-over and Losses on Last 
Year’s Pack—Peaches Running to 
Good Sizes—Best Salmon 
Season in Years. 


San Francisco, August 5, 1926. 


E MARKET—As was to be expected, following 
the heavy business done early in the season, sales 
of California canned fruits have slumped off a bit 

and are now largely of a routine character, with small 
orders the rule. Some lines are very closely sold up 
and packers are already trading among themselves in 
order to fill orders in full. Such a situation is unusual 
for this time of the year, particularly when packs will 
be large. The warm weather has brought fruits on 
with a rush and the peak of the season will come on a 
little earlier than usual. 

Exports—Export business has been rather below 
expectations, owing to unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tions abroad. Our canned products are wanted, but 
lack of money and unfavorable rates of exchange are 
against their purchase on a large sale.. The strike in 
- England is having a marked effect on business with 
that country, and England is our best foreign customer. 
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The outlook is that the domestic market will have to 
absorb a larger proportion of the fruit and vegetable 
pack than usual. 

Apricots—The pack of apricots this season has 
been about a normal one, no records having been 
broken, but at the same time the output is not to be 
classed as a light one. Early sales have been quite 
satisfactory, and already a shortage is materializing 
on some sizes and grades. The fruit ran to good sizes 
and good quality, so that the pack of the lower grades 
has been more or less limited. There is a good call for 
standard, water and pie grades in the No. 10 size, but 
business is by no means confined to these. Some pack- 
ers are finding themselves short of No. 214 choice apri- 
cots and several have announced higher prices on these. 

Pears—Pears remain a rather uncertain item in 
the program of many canners. To pack or not to pack 
is the question. Last year’s operations were conducted 
largely at a loss, and there is still quite a holdover of 
canned pears. This year lower prices were named to get 
this fruit back into the running, and that means that 
the hold-over stock must be moved at prices well below 
the cost of production. There has been only a fair 
movement at the new prices, and some canners are 
planning but light packs unless there is a decided im- 
provement in the demand. England favors California 
canned pears, and usually takes a lot, but orders from 
abroad have been pitifully small so far. The general 
impression is that present prices are as low as they are 
likely to be and advances are predicted. The efforts of 
growers in the Norrthwest to keep up the prices of can- 


‘ning pears, regardless of the action of California grow- 


ers, has failed, and Bartlett pears are selling as low as 
$30 a ton. Some early sales were made at $40 a ton, 
but from $30 to $32.50 seems to be the average price. 

Peaches—Early estimates concerning the size of 
the probable peach pack are being borne out in every 
particular, and there is no question but that the output 
will be 25 per cent greater than that of last year. The 
crop is ripening early, but is running to good sizes and 
the quality is excellent. Trainloads of fruit leave the 
orchard districts daily for canneries in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region, and some Central California fruit is 
shipped into Southern California for packing. The 
peach crop in the southern part of the state will not be 
a large one, and the canned output will be small, com- 
pared with that of Northern and Central California. 

Salmon—While it is still too early to forecast with 
accuracy the size of the Alaskan salmon pack, the in- 
dications are that the season will prove the best in 
years. Reports from Bristol Bay, Western and South- 
western Alaska, all indicate that satisfactory progress 
is being and that good packs will be made. The sur- 
plus pack of canned salmon has been-gradually moved 
and this year’s pack will go on virtually a bare market. 
Leading salmon factors declare that market conditions 
are greatly improved and that the effects of the salmon 
publicity campaign launched some time ago are being 
felt to a noticeable degree. 

Olives—Opening prices on olives to growers have 
been named by several large California packers, these 
ranging from ten to forty dollars a ton higher than 
those of last year. Contracts are being offered by one 
firm on the following basis: Mammoths, $225 a ton; 
extra large, $150; large, $100, and medium, $50, with 
oil olives at the rate of $1 a gallon for the oil content. 
These prices are considered high, however, as some 
other concerns have out lists ranging from ten to thirty 
dollars a ton lower. Opening prices on canned ripe 
olives have not as yet been named. - 
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Pineapple—New pack pineapple is pouring into the 
port of San Francisco for distribution to the mar- 
kets of the world and capacity cargoes from the Ha- 
waiian Islands are expected for several months. The 
rains of a few weeks ago have been followed by warm 
weather and the crop has come on with a rush. Can- 
neries have been working at peak capacity since July 6, 
and deliveries of pineapples to the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., California Packing Corporation and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby have averaged 600 cars a day, 
besides deliveries by motor truck and in scows from 
other islands than Oahu. On July 17th the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., again established a world 
record by packing 76,693 cases in one 24-hour day. A 
total of 1,617,845 cans were handled during this day. 

Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is commenc- 
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ing earlier than usual this year in California, several 
concerns having commenced to put up tomato paste, 
among these being the Riverbank Canning Company, 
of Riverbank. Tomato canning will not be commenced 
in earnest, however, until September, when harvesting 
will be under way in the San Francisco Bay region, 
where the bulk of the crop is grown. 

Coast Notes—The Pacific Packing Company, Oak- 
dale, Cal., has commenced what is intended to be a long 
run on peaches, it being the plan to put up the largest 
pack in the history of the firm. This concern at one 
time packed peas exclusively, but fruits are not its 
largest items. 

Hugo Heymann, of the Purity Packing Company, 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco, calling upon the 
firm’s representatives, the Lang & Stroh Co. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Jobbers, Fully Alive To Necessity of Protection of Independent Retail Grocery Industry, 
Are Extenting Full Co-operation and Support in Effort to Improve Business of Their 
Customers—Multiple Unite Stores Developing in Grocery Industry—Overloading 
of Retailers Recognized as Trade Evil—Other News Notes of the Industry. 


HE RETAILER IS KING—After many years of single- 

handed struggle in his attempt to hold his own in the face 

of chain store competition, the retail grocer now finds him- 
self “king of the roost’ in the grocery trade, with manufactu- 
rers and jobbers striving to outdo one another in providing for 
the welfare of the independent retail merchant. Up to a com- 
paratively few years ago the retailer was an unnoticed cog in 
the chain of distribution, insofar as the jobber: was concerned, 
anyhow. So long as he paid his bills with reasonable prompt- 
ness he was practically ignored. The fight against the inroads 
of the chains was conceded to be the retailers’ battle. Some of 
the jobbers were even so “impartial” as to sell the chains at job- 
bing prices, thus helping the latter to get the retailers on the 
run. During the past few years, however, far-sighted leaders in 
the jobbing trade have awakened to the realization that their 
interests go hand in hand with those of the retailers. This 
awakening was hastened, no doubt, by the development of group 
buying exchanges among the retailers, and direct selling to the 
retailers on the part of some manufacturers. The ice was broken 
when some of the officials of the retailers’ organizations were 
guests of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and the 
American Wholesale Grocers Association at their annual con- 
ventions. From that time on pregress was swift. The National, 
through its educational and trade promotion committee worked 
up the “Phone for Food” campaign which has since developed 
into a co-operative merchandising the advertising idea in some 
sections of the country. Individual jobbers have organized their 
retailer customers into semi-chain store systems in their efforts 
to hold their volume in the face of expansion of the chain stores. 
The American Wholesale Grocers Association is even now con- 
ducting a campaign to arouse the jobbing trade to the import- 
ance of a proper realization of the retailers’ problems, and the 
extension of the necessary support and co-operation to the inde- 
pendent retail merchant. The retailer, while at first stoutly re- 
senting the efforts of the jobbers to “educate” their retail trade, 
have been most broad-minded when it comes down to the ques- 
tion of co-operation to further the aims of the independent gro- 
cery trade, as opposed to the chain grocery store systems. The 
retailers have merged their own merchandising ideas with those 
which have proved most successful with the chains. Thus, the 
modern independent retail grocery store is a mixture of the old- 
fashioned retailer and the new day chain store, retaining the 
best features of both. The chains have said nothing in the face 
of all of this organization, but in all probability they are secretly 
pleased, as the developments in the retail grocery industry pres- 
age a new class of retailers, trained to the minute and educated 
as to costs, ete. 

“West Side Follies’—Brokers and wholesale grocers operat- 
ing along Hudscn Street. the “West Side” market of New York, 
end incidentally the Wall Street of the canned foods trade, have 
started something with their West Side Follies revue, to be pre- 


sented at a New York theatre as part of the Canned Foods 
Week movement. The idea for the revue originally was to put 
the message of canned foods before all of the interests in the 
trade through the medium of a “show” written, produced und 
“acted” by members of the trade. From this start 1t was but a 
step to plan for a week’s run of the production, and it was 
deemed advisable to cut out many of the “shop terms” so that 
the revue would be intelligible to the general public as well as 
members of the industry. The latest development has been an 
offer from a theatrical bcoking agent to put the revue on the 
road after its New York run, provided that there is sufficient 
entertainment value in the books and lyrics to justify this. The 
road production, of course, would be with professional talent, as 
the West Side could hardly afford to spare the pruminent brok- 
ers and jobbers who now make up the cast of the production. 
Plans are now being made to endeavor to develop sufficient “busi- 
ness” in the revue to allow it to be reworked into a vaudeville 
skit for presentation all over the country after Canned Foods 
Week is over. Such a plan, those backing it declare, would be a 
great step forward in putting the message of canned foods 
goodness before the consumers. Started originally as a local 
“stunt,” the West Side Follies has now developed to a _ point 
where it is attracting national interest, and promises to fully 
live up to all the good things predicted for and of it. 


Meeting the Chains—Wholesale grocers, faced with the ne- 
cessity of combatting the inroads of the chain stores into their 
volume, have devised various schemes for holding their volume, 
the most popular of which, as well as the most practical, is the 
multiple unit store idea. During the past several years wholesale 
grocers in various parts of the country have openly entered the 
chain store field, while some others, not ready for exclusive chain 
business, and wishing to hold as much of their retail trade as 
possible, have laid the foundations for future chain store or- 
ganizations. Other jobbers, unwilling to give up the battle, have 
organized their retail customers, sold them on the idea of uni- 
form displays, publicity, etc., and established distinctive brands 
and trade names for the organizations thus created. New York 
State has had several of these, notably the “Arrowhead” Stores, 
operated by Granger & Co., of Buffalo, and the “Mohawk” stores, 
operated by Jonathan Levi Company, of Schenectady, both with 
the co-operation of their retail customers. The latest company 
to adopt this idea is the well-known Wm. T. Reynolds & Co. or- 
ganization, of Poughkeepsie. The plan is outlined by H. S. Rey- 
nolds, of this concern, in the following interesting fashion: 
“After going thoroughly over the idea, we called our organiza- 
tion together and discussed the matter in detail, as we felt that 
the plan could not succeed until we had sold it to our immediate 
crganization. After this was accomplished, we called in all our 
salesmen and sold them the idea. We next called a meeting in a 
nearby town and invited all independent dealers and their wives 
to be our guests at dinner. We made our salesman in that vi- 
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Special Lima Bean Rubbers 


for Pea Viners 
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Write 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 


quest. 
S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Rotary Tomato Washer 


Tomato Elevator 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RENNEBURG’S. 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Rennebury 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD, 
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cinity chairman, or toastmaster. The idea was explained and 
then the meeting was thrown open to discuss the plan. Any 
retailer was allowed to ask questions, and these were fully an- 
swered, the thought being that this plan was for the mutual ad- 
vantage of the wholesaler and the independent retailer; that 
there was nothing to conceal; that everything was open and 
aboveboard, and that there must ge entire co-operation between 
wholesaler and retailer. Before the meeting finished about 75 
per cent were willing to try out the new plan. After this we 
held five other meetings in neighboring cities. We found a 
large majority of dealers considered the time right for a plan 
of this kind and were willing to co-operate. We found also that 
men who have had experience in the organization of multiple 
store units were among the first to approve, and were most en- 
thusiastic about the plan. Our plan is patterned after that of 
Granger & Co., and we call our stores ‘The Acorn Stores.’ We 
run four specials and window posters each week. We advertise 
these specials for Acorn dealers in the local papers weekly 
without cost to them. We contemplate going further in the put- 
ting up of signs, painting of store fronts, and the decoration of 
windows; also the rearrangement of the interior of the stores. 
We find that the average independent retailer is carrying more 
stock than is necessary. The Acorn Stores weekly special plan 
has helped him move this stock to his advantage. With a \ittle 
attention on his part he now finds that he can sell almost any- 
thing that he gives his attention to. This plan helps to educate 
the independent dealer to give more attention and thought to 
selling his stock of goods, rather thhan devoting almost all of 
his time to buying. We also find that this plan increases the 
turnover and sales of goth wholesaler and retailer, and there- 
fore is of great benefit. The plan is teaching the independent 
retailer that it is not necessary to carry in stock so many dif- 
ferent kinds of given articles, but by concentrating on the four 
weekly specials as leaders he increases very decidedly his tura- 
over and sales, besides reducing his investment.” 


Overbuying by Retailers—The discovery of the Reynolds 
Company, outlined in the foregoing, to the effect that retailers 
stock too much merchandise, gears out the contention which 
trade observers have advanced for several years past, namely, 
that by overloading the retailers the jobbers were killinz the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Further evidence of the gen- 
eral recognition of this fact is shown by a letter which J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers Assc- 
ciation, has prepared for wholesale grocers to send out brwad- 
cast to their retail customers. This letter stresses the question 
of proper size stocks. The letter, in part, is as follows: “You 
men who sell our products over counters represent the founda- 
tion of the wholesale grocery business. We who assemble and 
carry in bulk or volume goods that you pass over the counter 
are in our very existence of direct and vital importance to the 
continuance of your business. It is, therefore, no idle speech to 
say that our interests are mutual, and the one is indispensable 
to the other: Look at this question from any side that you may, 
analyze it as you will, it is worse than folly for any man to ask, 
with reference to the wholesale grocer and the retail grocer, 
‘Which is more important to the other?” Our interests and our 
welfare are so thoroughly merged as to be inseparable. At this 
time, when we hear so much talk, lots of it unnecessary and 
meaningless, about the competition of the chain store, it is well 
that wholesaler and retailer should faithfully recognize their 
oneness, and proceed to deal one with the other accordingly. 
We think we realize quite fully the problem with which the in- 
dependent retail grocer is confronted. No business, whether 
wholesale or retail, in any line of activity, can be successfully op- 
erated in a haphazard, slipshod manner. There has never been 
a time in the history of food distribution when it was more im- 
portant than now for both wholesalers and retailers to grasp 
this truth. Merchandising is the order of the day. Chain stores 
realize this to be true; they buy only what they need. They 
supply that need only in such quantity as will enable them to 
turn it over rapidly and buy more. It is the duty and privilege 
of the executive and salesmen of a wholesale grocery house to 
co-operate whenever possible with their retail customer in all 
matters concerning their mutual welfare. We are today urging 
that both the wholesaler and the retailer evidence an active in- 
terest in one another as regards any feature of the business in 
which we are together partners. You are keenly interested in 
the methods and conduct of the wholesale grocer, and where 
there is an opportunity for such methods and conduct to be im- 
proved and corrected you can certainly be prompt to speak, and 
the same thing applies to the wholesaler as regards the methods 
and conduct of the retail grocer. We are partners.” 


Notes of the Trade..E. J. Domergue, former president of 
the Interstate Wholesale Grocers of Louisiana, has left the firm 
and is now associated with his son, C, R, Lomergue, in the 
Shelby Wholesale Company. 
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_ The Davis-Prieur Produce Company, wholesale grocers of 
Little Rock, Ark., are conducting an advertising campaign in 
Little Rock newspapers featuring its branded and controlled 
lines, sold only through independent retailers cooperating with 
the company. 

The Ulry-Talbert Company, Grand Island, Neb., wholesale 
grocers, have provided their employes with group life insurance. 
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CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Cates, Ind.—Suit will be started against the Cates Canning 
Company by the United States Can Company for claims to the 
amount of about $15,000, according to reports received. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—M. E. Shreeve of the Continental Broker- 
age Company has been appointed by the National Food Brokers 
Association as its representative on the committee that will 
te asta of the program in Indianapolis for Canned Foods 

eek. 

Spokane, Wash.—The $125,000 cannery and cold storage 
plant in course of construction by H. E. Stanton, and to be 
completed by January ist, as published in last week’s Canning 
Trade under Canning News and Notes, has been completely 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Stanton is at a complete loss as to 
how to account for the fire, and is uncertain whether or not he 
will rebuild. About 60 per cent of the property was insured. 
Valley growers had looked forward to the completion of the 
plant as a fulfillment of their dream of years, in giving them 
adequate facilities to take care of their crops. 

Turlock, Cal—The Peach and Fig Growers plant has been 
purchased by the G. W. Hume Company, and at the close of the 
canning season will institute extensive improvements and addi- 
tions, according to G. W. Shannon, superintendent of the plant. 

Tulare, Cal—The Powdered Milk Corporation of San KFran- 
cisco has leased the factory owned by Nestle’s Food Company 
here and will open in a few weeks. Installation of machinery 
and equipment is under way now. M. E. Van Dine is manager. 

Richmond, Cal.—Plans are being made for addition to pres- 
ent plant of the Foster Canning Company, which is in the Kates 
block at the foot of Nineteenth street. H. K. Foster is manager. 

Hayward, Cal.—Reports are current. that the Armor Pack- 
ing Company has acquired a site near the Southern Pacific 
station at Hayward and a ten-acre site adjoining the Meek 
estate for a packing plant and for the handling of fruits, vege- 
tables, and meat, chickens, and rabbits. — 

Bradentown, Fla.—Mary Wright, P. O. Box 423, Braden- 
town, Fla., advises us that she is opening at once a cannery 
at Palmetto, Fla., and will appreciate a copy of a canning ma- 
chinery manufacturer’s catalogue. She is also in the market 
for a quantity of five-gallon bottles. Immediate attention will 
be appreciated. 

West Liberty, Ky.—C. S. Rose plans to go into the canning 
business to can tomatoes and fruits. His intentions are to pack 
fruits this year and add tomatoes next. 

Saratoga, Ind.—The Saratoga plant of E. Pritchard, Inc., 
has been capitalized at $200,000, to be known as E. Pritchard, 
of Indana, Inc., with E. Pritchard, C. U. Hopper and Frank Rex, 
the incorporators. 

Clearfield, Utah—The Smith Canning Company plant, 
owned by Albert T. Smith, of Clearfield, was destroyed by fire 
Wednesday morning, July 14th. The loss is estimated at 
$150,000. 

Gridley, Cal—W. S. Carpenter is contemplating erection 
of condensed milk plant here. He has been running a factory 
in Modesto, and recently sold to Nestles Food Company. 

Gridley, Cal—The Community Club met and the need of a 
cannery was discussed by several members. 

Arcadia, Cal.—The Rabbit Breeders’ Association of Cali- 
fornia are planning the erection in Arcadia of a killing plant, 
tannery and cannery. 


if —Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 


on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 


Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A beautiful © 
label helps sales 


M sales over the counter are decided at 
the moment of purchase by the appear- 
ance of the label. Does your label really help 
sell your product ? \ 
‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 
dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 

‘TRADE MARK BUREAU 

The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should -be adopted without investigation. 

We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, > a 
al} ‘registered brands. 

i We search titles and help aia against 
infringement. We make no charge for this 
special service. 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company 

#8 Color Headquarters 


CINCINNATI 
55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 
439 Cross St. 


? 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


DANGEROUS ILLNESS 


An old negro, riding on a train, fell asleep with his mouth 
wide open. A mischievous drummer came along, and, having 


.a convenient capsule of quinine in his pocket, uncorked it and 


sifted the bitter dose into the old negro’s mouth at the root of 
his tongue. Soon the darkey awoke and became much per- 
turbed. He called for the conductor and asked: 

“Boss, is dere a doctor on dis here train?” 

“I don’t know,” said the conductor, “are you sick?” 

“Yas, suh, I sho’ is sick.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“I dunno, suh, but it tastes like I busted my gall.” 


ALL RIGHT, THEN 
“Another new hat! When will you cease these useless pur- 
chases you make under the pretext that they are cheap!” 
“But this one wasn’t cheap!”—Ruy Blas, Paris. 


A STICKER 
Teacher—What is that stuff they put on the stamps to stick. 
Johnnie—Orange marmerlade.—Billy Sanders. 


TO AVOID TROUBLE 
He—But you promised at the altar to obey me. 
She—Of course. I didn’t want to make a scene.—Judge. 


OBSOLETE 
Real Estate Agent (trying to interest a fair flapper in a 
home)—“Buy a home.” 
Fair Flapper—“Buy a home? I should say not—haven’t 
a bit of use for one. 
“You see, I was born in a hospital— 
“Was educated in a college— 
“Was courted in an automobile— 
“Was married in church— 
“We live out of a paper bag and a tin can— 
“Spend the mornings playing golf— 
“The afternoons playing bridge— 
“At night we jazz or go to the movies— 
“And when I die I am going to be buried from the under- 
taker’s— 
“All I need is a garage, with a bedroom above.’’—Motor. 


HOW COULD HE? 

Boss—“Mike, how did the accident happen?” 

Mike—“Well, boss, ye see, ’twas like this. I was drivin’ me 
truck up State street, when I had to stop suddenly, and a fellow 
in a big Packard crashed into the rear end of me truck. Shure 
it didn’t hurt his machine very much, but he jumped off and ran 
up to me and, shakin’ his fhist, said: ‘Hey, you little Harp, why 
didn’t you put out your hand’ ‘Put out me hand?’ says I, 
‘ye dang fool, if ye couldn’t see the truck, how the devil could 
ye see me hand? ”—_Motorist. 


HERE’S WHY 
“They say it takes three generations to make a gentleman.” 
“The reason it takes so long, I suppose, is that most of us 
only work at it when we’re in company.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


PROMOTION 
“Of course,” said the bachelor girl, “I am lonely, but I am 
afraid marriage would be out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
“Tt is more likely,” answered Miss Cayenne, “to be out of 
the chafing-dish into the gas stove.’”—Washington Star. 


THE DEAREST WIFE 


“My dear! I had to dine out tonight, and can’t remember 
for the life of me with whom—all I know is, they were dull.” 
“You were dining with me, dearest, but don’t bother!” 


HE GETS ’EM 


“Where do you get your motor accessories?” 
“Oh,” replied the sheik, airily, “T just honk and smile at 
them and they climb into the car.”—American Legion Weekly. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———==the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc, 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. m 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mac 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See mps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 


rd E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Fie J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 


Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oll, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
8. 


Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 


Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, II. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral oO. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo , Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SiILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Bros. 

rague-Sells Corp., cugo. 
Peerless Husker Co, Buftaio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
{Semen Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin phapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 
Mcy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

8. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seami Machines. 
eaten ng achines. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti q 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

s, Steam. ee Boilers and 3 

Enameled-lined Kettles. See —— 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

w. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Co., San Jose 
Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara a> 
The Fairbanks Co., New Yor 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 

inde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHI NES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Caner Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. - 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. ; 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green ee See Cleaning and 
Gradin; achinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles.. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Kettles, Enameied. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, 
1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 
aK Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
poe H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
il Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
gf Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


en Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Si 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 


PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl] Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 


RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 


SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 


See Can- 


Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Bask 

Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. iia 

hines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., en, Mont. 
a. 


Sealing Machi 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yi % 
B. W. Bliss Co, Brookiyn, 
ameron Can Mchy. Co., cago, 
Slaysman & Co., it 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mie. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y¥. 

prague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Sorters, Pea. Sco Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, ‘N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. ag Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
B. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


See Kettles. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. arburg, 8. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
ee and Scaiding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and Water Suppl: Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. sated 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Can. See Labeling 


Wrapping Machines, 
Machinery. 


J.B 


WYANDOTTE—S8anitary Cleaner. 
. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


The Fairbanks Co., New 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
d | Cans. see Closing Ma- 


August 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
ete. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St, | BALTIMORE, MD. 


NING TRADE 
19 
: 
f ‘as 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 


| 
| 


